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By H. POWYS 


UST after the Nazi revolution I was asked to take 
’ part in one of the torchlight processions the Nazis 
delighted in at that time. It was rather fun. We 
were about 15,000, formed in fours of course, and 
with torches in our hands we marched for at least 
three miles. People kept on Heil Hitlering 
-usalong the way and we heiled back. The idea 
_ was to salute Goebbels on the balcony of his flat, 
; but he didn’t turn up. However, the procession 
aetna turned round and when it got back to the dis- 
trict from which it started dispersed to various cafés for 
-much-needed refreshment. I went with a number of young 
Brownshirts to their usual resort. We dranka great deal of 
_ excellent beer and talked until the small hours. 

_ Now the point I want to make to you is that although 
_ they had been ordered to go on this procession those lads 
- felt free. One of them actually said that at last the struggle 
t freedom had been won. They could march about and 
gs as much as they liked. No more fights with the 


op boots they loved. And they were going to make 
y free, too, to shake off the fetters of the Versailles 
at was why they were doing innumerable rather 
aii with immense enthusiasm. They 
righ ties youths kicking their heels 
ng peas ugh they hadn’t got jobs yet and 

ly still living on a dole of about 5s. a week, they 

> sure that under Hitler’s leadership they were 


, who at one time used to strip off the brown shirts. 


/ uild a better world without Jews and Commun- 
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ists, Social Democrats aad other sub-human creatures, 
They were certainly happy. 

Now, I think it was the great Athenian statesman 
Pericles who said that to be happy is to be free. In other 
words, freedom means different things to different 
people, and still more to different nations. 

But we mustn’t forget the Communists, Social Demo- 
crats and Jews who have had such a bad time in Nazi 
Germany. What about their freedom? As for the Com- 
munists and Social Democrats—the answer is that they 
have none. They have been ‘liquidated’, to use that 
wonderful word invented by the Russians. Those who 
continued to attack the fundamentals of the Nazi State were 
put into prison or concentration camps and underwent 
treatment deliberately calculated to break their spirit. In 
the past the treatment was sometimes so bad that people 
died as a result. That is now rarely or never the case. But 
in Nazi Germany as in Soviet Russia, nobody is allowed 
to attack or to try to change the system of Government. 

That is perhaps the most essential feature of the three 
revolutionary dictatorships which have been set up since 
1917—Russia, Italy and Germany. As a matter of fact the 
political system in each is extraordinarily similar. There is 
the same emphasis on what Professor Ernest Barker has 
called the ‘group idol’ rather than on the individual— 
although the Russians call their idol the Proletariat, the 
Fascists the State, and the Germans the Race. There is 
the same dictator, the leader who has emerged through the 
Revolution, like Lenin or Hitler or Mussolini, or captured 


the = socialist 
the Russians 


/ ated or are. 


_ what they call 


_tirely what the 


ted party machine like Stalin. There i is the same intense he i Party a prol hai 
past significant), The basic coca ies 


group activity, with marching, processions, banners, the 


same regimentation of youth, the same militarism, the 


same enthusiastic effort on the part of millions of young 


idealists, yes and old idealists, too, the same controlled 


and docile Press, the same ubiquitous and efficient Secret 
Police, and as I said, above all the same ruthless liquidation 
of opponents. 

Probably the best way to get at the difference between 


these States i is to look at the question of who was a 


dated. 

As Dr. Miller has told us, in their pursuit oF what is 
undoubtedly, : 
a great aim, Percentage Decree 
in Unemployment | 


from Nov. 1932 to Nov. 1933 


classless state, 


have . liquid- 


liquidating all 
former.ex- 
ploiters, or 


ex ploiters— 
aristocrats, 
private indus- 
trialists, pri- 
vate traders, 
rich peasants 
and others. 
They have 
shown that it | Gt,Britain 
is possible to 22 oo 

wipe out en- 


Communists 
call the ‘bour- 
geoisie’, that. 


we in Eng- (with the original wording translated) are taken 


land would fom the series of booklets issued monthly by ~ 


the Zentralverlag, Berlin, to illustrate political 
calltheupper, jndustrial and cultural developments in Nazi - 
middle, and ; Germany ; 


lower-middle 


classes. That does not mean that they were all killed— ry 


although something like two millions. are . admitted 
to have lost their lives in the Revolution and the Civil 
War which followed. But the whole economic and social 
basis of their existence has been removed and they have 
neither freedom nor hope. - 

Now I have talked so much about Russia because 
what happened there has had an immense, yes, I think 
a decisive effect on events in Germany, indeed on Italy 
and all over Central Europe too. There the middle 
classes made up their minds that they would do anything 
in a world rather than allow that sort of thing to happen 
to them. — 


I lived in Germany from 1925 to 1931 under the _ 


Republic. The Communists did not seem on the face of 
it to be much of a danger, although I don’t quite know 
what people in England would think if we had between 50 
and 100 Communists in Parliament taking orders from 


the Moscow International. But the real trouble was that - 


the whole social structure had been undermined. Middle 
and upper classes felt as though they were living on a 
sort of social volcano. As soon as the present economic 
blizzard began and things got worse, people used to 
ask each other anxiously whether there might not be 
a Communist revolt the next winter. 

National Socialism is really a sort of middle-class 
Bolshevism. The Bolshevists hope to create a proletarian 
—that is to say a working-class—State, by liquidating the 
bourgeoisie. The Nazis want to make a middle-class State 
by liquidating the proletariat. (I believe somebody was 


once sent for a spell in a concentration camp for calling 


/ 


bourgeoisie and proletariat, and with the idea of the class _ 


classes themselves, but.all the working-class leaders wh 


| feature of Nazi doctrine. There have been plenty of Abso- 


1932, eG ‘a, 1 72558 


isto say, what The pictorial diagrams reproduced with this talk 


idea transcending political sovereignty, some conception 


Socialism is to do away with the very conceptions 


war which is based upon them. They want to destroy 
the whole idea of working-class solidarity and to merge 
the working-classes into what they call the folk community. __ 

In order to do this the Nazis liquidated not the working ee 


political creed was based upon the proletarian idea. They : 
destroyed the Communist and Social Democratic move- 
ments, both of which advocated the Marxian class war. 3 
Now the reason why the Bolshevik Revolution took such 
an enormous toll of life and suffering as compared with - 
the Nazi Revolution has nothing to do with the brutality 
of the Bolsheviks as compared with that of the Nazis.! 
Both were equally ruthless in the pursuit of their aims. 


- But the Bolsheviks had to liquidate whole classes of the 
_ community while the Nazis merely had to liquidate _ 
political leaders—a much easier job. You may ask: why — 

_ did they liquidate the Jews as well, or at any rate deprive 


them of much of their freedom? _ > 
The answer to that question leads us to the second sale aa 


lutist States in the past which did not brook opposition. 
Their rulers demanded obedience from their subjects, and 
got it more or less. But the Nazi State—and I think this 
is also true of the Soviet and Fascist States—demands 
more. Hitler once openly repudiated the idea that he 
wanted mere obedience. He wanted active co-operation. 
‘My movement’, he said once, “conceives Germany as a- 
single organ- 
Marriage Makes Work ism. Within 
this organic. 
entity there is _ 
no irresponsi- 
|. bility, no sin- 
gle cell which 
is not respon- 
| sible with its, 
existence for. 
the progress. 
and good of 
the commu- 
nity. In my 
philosophy 
there is no 
room _ what- 
ever: ‘for the 


sec ee (in thousands) 


34 | words, every: 
poco im German i is to 
| serve the 
group idol 
which in the 
case of Nazi. 
, Germany is’ . 
the racial folk. The purpose of human life should not be’ 
the pursuit of individual happiness or freedom, but hap-" 
piness, freedom and greatness for the racial folk commu-' 
nity. The individual should find his self-expression in, 
service and sacrifice for the community of. all those of, 
German blood living and to be born. | . 
The difference between this and the Fascist idea dis- — 
cussed by Dr. Finer last week lies in the emphasis on the 
racial tie of blood rather than on citizenship of the State. 
The race idea in Germany has a long history due largely. _ 
to the political divisions into which the German people — 
were split up and to the way they were scattered through 
the world. They felt the need of some common tie, some — 
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which would unite in re Germans in Austria, Boho 
and even in Africa and America. | ay b wes 
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~The. racial. 
“folk conception 
which has now 
swept over 
them with the 
cosmic force of 
a new religion 
has for genera- 
tions been asso- 
ciated with two 
other ‘ideas. 
The first is 
what we may 
call-the Nordic 
GTN SAR myth. It is not 
ae = G7 Yyp very important 
7 ss andis discredit- 

ed by most 
scientists- 
Briefly, it is that 
the virtues of 
the human race 
are chiefly 
concentrated in 


fair-haired Nordics. "Therefore. if you 
want to improve the race the best way 
to do it is to see that your Nordic blood 
rémains as pure as possible and that 
your Nordic elements breed intensively. 
The joke is that there are compara- 
tively few pure Nordics among the 
German people at all. 

The second idea is that of anti- 
_ Semitisny. Now in Central and Eastern 
Europe the Jews have always been 
disliked for various reasons, some com-. 
prehensible, some not, and they were 
unpopular in Germany after the Wat*. 
National Socialism has. used this anti- 
Semitism and made it a sort of symbol 
of the racial folk conception. Itexcludes 
Jews from the racial group, from the 
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hopeless German masses a superiority complex at the Jew’s 
expense, just as the Russian masses were given a superiority 
complex at the capitalist’s expense. Every great movement 
seems to need a sort of personal devil. 

> Now I want to touch briefly on the economic and social 
aspects of the Revolution. 

There is a very common idea thatthe Nazi movement in 
Germany was a trick played by wicked capitalists to enslave the 
toiling masses. Certainly a number of capitalists or business 
leaders did help to finance the Nazis. I knew one who did. He 
always used to tell me that he did it as a sort of insurance. He 
felt National Socialism was better than Communism, and also 
more likely to win. So perhaps his money might prove a good 
investment. But as far as my: experience goes nearly all the big 
business men and those with power, wealth or place to lose 
were frightened to death of the Nazis before they came into 
power, and are still frightened today. As one of the biggest in- 
dustrialists in Germany—a man who is supporting Hitler— 
once said privately, every nation has itssown kind of Bolshey- 
ism. That was how he felt about National Socialism. 

In a democratic capitalist country like England, the possess- 
ion of wealth brings with it a great deal of freedom and power. 
The directors of a company or the owners of a business can 
take their decisions within reason more or less as they like. If 
they are successful in making money 
they can distribute it as they wish sub- 
ject only to shareholders’ control. In 
Germany they cannot. Although the 
State does not.own their. business, it 
controls it very severely. They, that is 
to say the business leaders, may be 
asked to take on more men to relieve 
unemployment or to invest their money 
in some enterprise regarded as of 
national importance. They may not pay 
a dividend of more than eight per cent. 
—any profits above that amount must 
be invested in Government securities, 
| to help pay for the vast work schemes 

| for the unemployed. Indeed the Nazi 
ra | ill principle -laid down by Hitler—that 

is capital should be made to serve the 
-State—really is being put into force. 

And in Germany itself a new ‘style 

of life is developing, a new social tone. 

People are ashamed of ostentatious 


folk community, on the grounds that 


spending. The luxurious night life of 


they belong to another race, a non- 
Aryan race, as the Nazis put it. Al- 
though their position is improving, they 


Berlin, so famous in the feverish years 
after the War, is practically dead. 


y 


| 
| 


remain half and half citizens without 
full rights. And I am afraid this is un- 
likely. to change for many years. You 
see, the Nazis have made the Jews, with the Social Democrats 
and the Communists, the scapegoat for all the miseries which 
led. to the Revolution and: their exclusion the symbol. of- the 
new unity and hope. They have given the depressed and 
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People feelawk- 
ward about 
showing their 
wealth, even if 
they have 
money. The 
other day I 
heard of a lead- 
ing director of 
the famous Dye 
Trust, who had 
sold his two 
luxury cars be- 
cause he had 
no longer the 
face to step into 
them outside 
his office. 


Further, as 
soon aS-a man 
begins to-make 
money, the - 


E 30 People! i 
local Nazis get : UE gp tn aa eee: aT 
to. know -of it ; a 


*For fuller treatment of this subject see The German Revoli:tion. By H. Powys Greenwood. Routledze. 12s. 64. 


phate end increase their pressure ‘upon Agen to assist their 


. Dopolavoro and provides free 


_wealth, the kind of snobbish- 


_ activities. He is expected, too, to increase bonuses to his pe 


or to take more people on. If his business is a large one there b 
is a Nazi Party ‘cell’ and a works council in it, which accord- i. 


ing to all accounts I have heard, both from the capitalist and 


the workers’ ‘side, is likely to ‘be much more effective in ob- 


taining concessions than the old councils and trades unions 
were in the past. , 


_ The German capitalist today has thus very little freedom. 


_ What of the workers? In Germany, as in Russia, manual work 


is continually exalted and surrounded by an atmosphere of 
social respect and honour. The Nazis are making great efforts 


_ to win over the workers and are continually telling them that 


they are the new aristocracy. Last summer a nobleman was 
‘sent to a concentration camp for objecting to a placard put up. 
by a tradesman to the effect that ‘work is the only true nobi- 
lity’. A great deal is being done to provide better housing, 
sports grounds and health services, although these were good 


before the Nazis came into power. There is a leisure-hours _ 


movement with the delightful name of ‘Strength through Joy’. 
It is modelled on the Italian © 


or very cheap holidays for 
workers, educational and 
amusement films, plays and 
all kinds of entertainment and 
uplift. But the standard of 
living is below that in this - 
country, and both workers 
and their trades unions, now 
called the Labour Front, are 
completely subject to govern- 
mental policy. State Trustees 
determine wages, hours and > 
conditions of work, and both 
strikes. and lock-outs are 
illegal. 

Although there are still 
contrasts in Germany _ be- 
tween poverty and great 


ness which i is based on money : 
values really is disappearing, particularly among the young. 
_ Just above I said that people rather tend to be ashamed of 
wealth. The son of a wealthy friend of mine prefers to 
conceal his father’s position from his comrades in the Hit- 
ler Youth Movement. Another said that the better-off boys 
in his school—all boys go to the same schools in “Germany 
—had agreed not to wear their overcoats because some of the 
poor boys had not got any. 

As Dr. Miller said, with that kind of snobbishness disappear 


many real hindrances to human freedom. Indeed there can be 


no doubt that the Nazis are aiming at something not so very 


different from the Communist classless State, only they prefer 


to call it the folk community. A great effort is being made to 


break down class barriers. That is one of the main ideas of the © 


various Nazi organisations, like Storm Troops, Labour Camps, 
and the like. All university students are compelled to go to 


labour camps and expected to join the Storm Troops, where~ 
they will often find themselves under the orders of somebody 
from the working or lower-middle classes. A good many older’ 
people have done the same and I shall never forget the enthu- 
siasm of an elderly and eminent civil servant for the working- 


class leader of his reserve Storm Troop. 

But this aim of the Nazis to create what I call a social syn- 
thesis is to be achieved without abolishing private property 
or the family regarded as a hereditary institution. That ‘is 
where the middle-class character of National Socialism comes 
in. The peasants, clerks, artisans, shopkeepers, minor officials, 


: schoolmasters, and so on, who form the backbone of the Nazi 
movement, feel that they have been raised out of the ruck by | 
their own exertions or those of their forefathers. They do not 


believe that everybody i is equal, or that all families are equal. 
They believe in differing rewards for talent and* enterprise. 
And those of the working classes who have gone | over to. 
National Socialism, that is to say, the vast majority, accept 


that belief. One ex-Communist house-painter said that he 


looked to > the moyement to make it possible for see to meet this” 


dae i 
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‘the. keynotes of National Socialism. They are the ve 
the political system which the Germans are gradually 


_tespectable authority of Plato behind it. - — 


train 1 
their innumerable organisations. From the ti when th 


is being trained on lines which a: 


The Coa Baad felt that ‘theiz natio 
Thus Hitler was able to tell them that the 
to set the German people free, even if that 
personal freedom through submission’ to 
military discipline. Through discipline | the 
would become strong and regain its lost po 

Discipline for the individual, freedom for 


mering out. It is extraordinarily difficult to say what 
Constitution really is. Nominally the old Republican Cons = $ 
tution is still in form. The Nazis say they are not going to a 
produce a new written Constitution at all, but intend rather to — 
ces work it out little by little, i in- 
__ stancing England | as-an ex tt 


powers — executive, , 
tive, and even judicia a7, 
| to be vested in the ‘Leader ie ~. 
Fiihrer, that is to say Hitler, 
who has declared his inten-> 
| ‘tion of getting that authority ~ 
| confirmed every year bydirect _ 
| appeals to the people. There 
have. already been two such — 
ri plebiscites, at each of which eee 
= an overwhelining majority was © i 
“| secured. Voting is by secret ie e 
| ballot,and Iwas able to satisfy 
; myself by ‘personal observa- © 
| tion that it really was secret. 
On the other hand, no opposi-- 
tion is allowed and all the 
: tremendous résources of 
Nazi propaganda are tied to influence the electors. None the 
less, it may, I suppose, be said that in the last resort sover- . 
eignty proceeds from the people. a 
Once the leader is elected, all the appointments it ‘in “the 
State and the Nazi Party are made by him or his representa- — 


s 
. 
Les 


tives. The elections to the Reichstag were a pure farce. The — a: 


Reichstag has no power, and the electors could only accept ; 
or reject the nominated Nazi list. In Germany there are abso- _ 
lutely no democratic elections as we understand them. The 
Nazi Party is the only political party allowed. But even: eae 
rank and file of the Party have little or no power—their leaders _ 
are appointed from above. The only thing is that they have 
greater freedom than non-Nazis to grumble and criticise. 
Since they are more or less a cross-section of the - nation, 
they do keep the leaders in ‘touch with the masses - of the a 
people. mie 

The Nazi Party fulfils the same function ¢ as the Communist 
Party in Russia and the Fascist Party in Italy. It is’ suppose 
to provide the political élite. The theory is that the broad “a 
masses neither can nor should, nor even want, to govern. get f 
They must be led. And I don’t ‘think 7 ‘we ought to forget that = 
this idea of Government by a specially chosen ‘élite: tas the Pek. 


* 


It all depends, of course, on whether your élite are well 

chosen or not. There can be no doubt that the Nazis ar 

making a great effort to draw good men from all classes 
em to be leaders. That is one of the main pur 


or girl of six joins the Young Folk and is 
authority of a boy or girl of ten, to the time 
through Storm Troops and Labour Camps ‘into 


- 


the | prefectorial avian ‘for 


w out. giesion. Resear who pice sstion it is looking 
_ for trouble. Obedience i is, as it were, _manufactured. 
. Won’t this tend to destroy initiative and sedertneat thought? 
_ This is a serious danger. I think it would be an ever greater 
_ danger if it was not for th the fact noted by Vernon Bartlett—that 
nobody is agreed on what National Socialism really is. It is 
certainly not a neat logical doctrine like Communism. It is a 
vague yearning, a sort of vision of a new world, or rather many 
visions. Thus although the young men of Heidelberg and 
Bonn do not discuss the relative merits of Communism and 
Capitalism like the young men of Oxford, they argue, I should 
say, with even greater enthusiasm about what National 
Socialism is or ought to be. 

There is one thing I want to stress above all else. It is that 
Germany is still in the midst of a very fundamental revolution, 
social and economic as well as political. You feel it in the air 
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. M. BOUMPHREY: Towards the end of the last 

century, there had grown up a strong feeling in 

England that the towns were evil and unhealthy— 

as they were—and that the best thing to do was to get 
as many people as possible out into the country and. put them 
in houses built at twelve to the acre. That was a typical bit of 
English hypocrisy! “The towns are evil and unhealthy—but we 
won't cure them—we’ll whitewash them and our consciences by 
building garden suburbs round them. Of course, people will 
still have to go on living in the towns, and of course the country 
will be still further out of their reach. But we'll forget about 
them and only look at our beautiful new suburbs’. The idea 
was a great success and caught on all over the world. It still 
; goes on. Next to London, Birmingham is the worst example 
- I know. Birmingham has been so busy building and admiring 
its new suburbs and suburban roads that it has hardly had time 
to do anything about the evil and unhealthy conditions in its 
centre—except when it’s been forced on it by the slum- 
clearance campaign. 

Joun Capsury: No, Birmingham has not had much time; 
building 40,000 houses for nearly a quarter of a million people 
is no small achievement. It is now devoting its attention to 
clearing the slums and also building.a new civic centre on some 
dilapidated property. 

Boumpurey: It’s a bit late. We’re just beginning to realise 
where this policy of unlimited suburban development has 
led us. We have surrounded all our towns with a thick, ineffi- 
cient fringe of suburbs that costs us millions of pounds a year 
by clogging the traffic, on which we’re more and more depen- 
dent (it costs us thousands of lives, too). We’ve put the country 
hopelessly out of walking distance of the town-child who 
needs it most, and we’ve dirtied still more the air he breathes. 
Hundreds of thousands of people spend almost half of their 
leisure lives, and far too much of their income, in quite useless 
travelling to and from their work—clogging the traffic still 
more. Towns miles apart are beginning to merge into each 
other. Real country is becoming harder and harder to find. 
We are treating our countryside as so much waste space—to 
be drawn on freely whenever the towns want more room. 
4 But the country isn’t waste-land; it’s one of our most valuable 

_ raw materials. It may surprise you to learn that the average 
agricultural labourer adds as much mew money to the national 
income each year as the average industrial worker. And the 
country is valuable, not only as a raw material of agriculture, 
but also as a place of restfulness and recreation for all of us. 

Capsury: I quite agree with you that the country is a very 
valuable asset and we must not on any account allow it to be 
spoilt or ruined by haphazard building—ribbon development 
___ and the wasteful development of frontages while back land is 
__ just allowed to go out of cultivation. But that does not say 
that a well-planned and ordered suburb has not a lot to be 
said for it. The ideal might well be that everyone should live 
in the country: but as that may not be, there is no reason why 
shouldn’t bring a little country into the towns. I do not 

cal ita waste OL MES Passes # mas leis own house and garden, 
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over there, a sort of hot drumming vitality. You see it in the 
set, earnest faces of the Brownshirts and Blackshirts assembled 
on any great occasion. They are making a revolution. In that 
revolution everything is swiftly changing. Nothing is fixed and 
settled like many things in England. 

Mr. Cruttwell told us last autumn that, unless you have a 
certain agreement in principle among parties upon the political, 
social and economic structure, no system of Government can 
really work. That agreement did not exist in Germany after 


the War. I want to suggest that revolutions always occur when 


the old structure breaks down and that their function is to 
create a new one. And in doing so they always show ruthless- 
ness; they always ‘liquidate’; they always take away freedom. 
Then gradually, when the new structure becomes generally 
accepted, freedom develops once more. May we not hope that 
that will take place in Germany? 


Suburbs or Satellites? 


Part of a Discussion between G. M. BOUMPHREY, JOHN CADBURY and Two Witnesses 


where he can feel that it is his own to do with as he wishes, 
and where at least he can have more than enough fresh air 
around him. On the question of health alone, I can’t believe 
that a family is going to live as healthy a life in the fifth storey 
of a block of flats, with all the open spaces imaginable round 
them, as in a small house with its own garden. 


BoumpuHrey: Wait a minute. J haven’t mentioned flats yet! 
I agree, of course, that life in a suburb must be healthier than 
in a present-day town, but you haven’t taken into account 
the two or three hours of unhealthy travelling the bread- 
winners must take, nor the effect on health of the drain on 
their income for fares. 


My other points, the evil of leaving the towns alone, the 
inefficiency from a town’s point of view of having a thick 
fringe of suburbs round it, the danger of the towns merging, 
are unanswerable. The question is whether there isn’t some 
alternative form of growth to suburban development that will 
satisfy us both. I want your fresh air and gardens just as much 
as you do—but I want to try and cure some of the evils of 
suburban development as well. The answer seems to me to 
be satellite towns—self-contained offshoots where the in- 
habitants would work as well as live. They must be at least 
ten miles away from the parent city, with real country between, 
and they must never be allowed to grow beyond a certain 
size—or we should have all the same old town evils repeating 
themselves. 

Capgury: If your satellite is not going to be a Garden City 
I suppose you want people to live in a restricted space, go 
upwards, in fact, instead of sideways—you won’t be able to 
tell which is factory and which block living-quarters, because 
your factories will be well built and well-planned. Give me a 
garden satellite any time, in spite of its lack of appeal in the 
way of mass architecture. 


Boumpurey: I say, you are determined to thrust flats on 
me, aren’t you! Of course, it can be a Garden City, though I 
hope it may be possible in time to make them rather more 
pleasant to look at. The point is that the satellite form of 
development does avoid most of the evils of suburban develop- 
ment; and it can give the advantages of suburban life that we 
both want. 

Capgury: Good, and I am glad it can be a garden satellite, 
but I still see great difficulties in the way. There are a hundred 
and one things such as good transport facilities, water, gas, 
and electricity, at reasonable rates, which you must guarantee 
before you begin. Aren’t you taking a lot for granted to expect 
10,000 people to move into a town almost at one go? Human 
nature is a curious thing: people in this country do like to 
stick to their native soil. There will be the financial difficulty as 
well, because you cannot build ‘your factory first and get it 
running without anybody living near at hand: and you can’t 
get people to live in a town where there is no work. The 
worker, too, is rather cramped if he is limited in the number 
of possible places of employment, which is always a trouble in 
a small town. 
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minimum of time is lost in 
travelling, and in an hour’s lunch | 3 
interyal'a man can get home to 
dinner if he so wishes. As a matter 
-of fact, employment should be near 
enough to walk to, or,at least to 
_ reach by a short bicycle tide. et ve 
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eb the worker divided from his work 
by a train journey 
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, Ox are available and can bee : 
extended as required, and the city _ 
also will supply the employment 
for its inhabitants. My ideal suburb 
would certainly grow slowly, so 
that at least it would not be built 
all on the same pattern, though the 
general lay-out must have been 
thought out and planned at the 

_ very beginning. First and foremost - 
the houses have to be well-designed 
and planned, according to their 
position, so that the best use is 

_ made of the natural features of the’ 

 Jand. Itis no good putting the front. 
room in front if that faces north— -~ 

_ you have to turn the house round 
so that the scullery, etc., face the 
road and the north. Privacy, too, 

has to be guarded, and the distance 
between the windows of the houses : ee ni 
must be such that one cannot A suburb pagent e) ey the sesh GeOusHe to the worker 
easily overlook the other. I should . ¢ es 

_have no fancy work in the houses, either—plain red bricks, and. state of affairs is impossible. I have a “sneaking regard for a soe 
none of your sham half-timbered effects or stuccoed bay- tube-train service. A tube-train is quick, not noisy, and does AN 
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- for children of all ages than water, and it makes an excellent. . My suburb, you see, will be a place worth living i in,andI do 

centre for your community. There should also be playing-fields. not mean just sleeping i in, either.*It will be somewhere where _ 

in parkways, and facilities for other games such as bowls and you can spend your evenings and free time profitably to yourself — 3 . 
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In such a suburb you can develop civic pride, and your house- 
holder will cease to be a man who only visits his home because 
it is the most convenient place to live in: he will belong to and 
take a place in the community. I venture to think, also, that 
the young men and women, and not only children, will be better 
for some community life with: amenities they require within 
easy reach (community life, mind you, being available), yet at 
the same time with a chance of living their own lives, because 
they are not always cheek by jowl with many neighbours. 
Boumpurey: Well, I must agree with you that simply from 
the point of view of those living in it, and if they were near 
their work, your suburb sounds quite attractive. But it leaves. 
all the evils of suburban development from the broader point 
of view quite untouched. And it’s an ideal. It’s Bournville, in 
fact, and Bournville isn’t really a suburb at ail. It’s a small 
garden-city, stuck on the side of Birmingham. It should really 
have been a'satellite with real country all round it, but transport 
conditions were different when it was founded; there were no 


*motor-cars. Now. let me call on. Witness A. He has lived for 


some years in a typical new suburb, and knows a great deal 
about the social side of it. What are your views, Witness A? 
Witness A: The 
worst of suburban 
life is that it wastes 
the one thing man 
cannot replace—life 
itself. To add hours 


to a man’s ordinary 
working day is just 
foolishly taking 
away all the advan- 
tages given by les- 
sening hours in in- 
dustry. I have been 
in houses at 7.30 or 
8 p.m. and heard 
the same tale: ‘Not 
home yet. It takes 
him over an hour to 
get from work’. The 
kids don’t see their 
father from week- 
end to week-end: 
He’s merely the man 
who ‘mucks about? 
in the garden every 
Sunday, to them. 
Young workers who 
ought to be learn- 
ing their job as fu- 
ture citizens are ar- 
riving home too late and tired to do anything; they’re making 
friends at. their work, where there is no parental control over 
their choice, and are spending their leisure in the City. 

Don’t forget that whenever a new suburb is built and folk 
leave a crowded area, they need over twice as many theatres, 
cinemas, churches, clubs, etc., as they did before. This is not 
an exaggeration, since—with twelve houses to the acre—all 
distances are increased, compared with, say, sixty to the acre. 
In point of fact most of the new suburbs have far less amenities 
than the crowded areas. A suburb usually has no centre of its 
communal life. Meeting-places, churches, playing fields, are 
essentials of a suburb and should be there first, not several years 
after a suburb is built. Human life refuses to wait; and if a 
generation grows up before libraries, churches and public baths 
are provided, a generation is created which has learnt to do 
without them. 

The gardens are the best feature in a suburb. Most people like 
their own garden, but some would rather have public ones, with 
someon? else to do the work in them. 

Witness B: You’ve only to listen to the talk in suburban 
trains from Baker Street to see how fond most Londoners are of 
gardening. It’s nothing but gardening. 

Boumpnrey: You forget that your Baker Street train is full of 
men who have gone to live out on that line probably so that they 
can garden. It’s not a representative selection. 

Witness A: You won’t hear that talk on a Kingstanding ’bus. 
Only about two folk per load can find room to read in the rush- 
hours—and they don’t read close-printed gardening papers. If 
they hadn’t to spend so much time in the 33 or 29 ’bus inhaling 
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second-hand air, they might have more leisure and energy for 
gardening. 

BouMPHREY: What are your views on the suburb question, 
Witness B? 

Witness B: It all depends what you mean by suburbs. If you 
mean some hundreds of cottages on a tram-route, I’m against it. 
If you mean the sort of suburb Mr. Gadbury described, I’m all 
for it. 

Boumpnrey: But if you want to house all your population in 
suburbs, Witness B, what is going to become of your city? Have 
you novuse for it? 

Witness B: Indusirially—no. For cultural developments—yes, 
I agree you want some dormitories in the centre for birds of 
passage, but for factories and housing the ‘signs of decay can 
already be seen in the central sites vacant. Out of business hours 
the centre is fast becoming a city of the dead. The expanding 
industries of Birmingham are not in the centre, but on the out- 
skirts. The industrial worker wants a garden, things growing, 
green fields, space and. companionship in games. A community 
in which his children can grow up in intimacy with other chil- 
dren. The only disgruntled people on new estates are those 
underdeveloped in 
mind by-~their old 
surroundings. The 
hew generation will 
know how to live. 
Bournville proves 
that the second gen- 
eration does not tend 
to return to the-city. 
Economic forces are 
already thrusting in- 
dustries out from 
the centre. High 
ground-rents make 
housing there im-. 
possible. When this 
burst of jerry-build- 
ing on the outskirts 
is over and the mar- 
ket allows for greater 
choice there will be 
less contentment in 
accepting dull 
houses in dull for- 
mation, enforcing 
dull living. . Values 
will crash and they 
will quickly become 
the slurns of the 
future, housing only 
those devoid of a 
community sense and civic pride, It is to be hoped our City 
Councils will catch the vision early, so that the ruins fore- 
shadowed will not be too disastrous in their extent. 

BouMPHREY: It is, by jove. And there you have the logical 
conclusion of our present policy of unlimited suburbs—a 
ruined city at the centre of them and the suburbs themselves 
stretching for miles and miles. And no-one, you will observe, has 
said a word to contradict the assertions made about their waste- 
ful clogging effect round a town, about the waste traffic they 
cause, about the way they drain the lives and purses of those 
who are forced to live far from their work, and cut off the coun- 
try from those still forced to live in the towns. And no-one has 
made any suggestion for saving the town. We’ve seen how 
satellite towns of, say, 50,000 inhabitants could be planned to 
give all the advantages of suburban life without any of the dis- 
advantages, either to the individual or to the whole country. 
What we haven’t seen yet is how to clean up the towns in the 
centre without adding to the present mess of suburbs—and yet 
keeping a big enough population. to man the industries still 
remaining. That is where I come to flats, Mr. Cadbury. There’s 
no other way out, and it need not be a bad way. There is no need 
to use them everywhere, and no need for everyone to live in 
them. The small town is well enough as it is and can even afford 
to add a few suburbs. The satellite town has no need of them. 
But I do myself feel most strongly that the present mad building 
of suburbs must be stopped—before it strangles the towns them- 
selves. If half the energy and money poured into the suburbs in 
the last 17 years had been spent on the towns inside them, the 
country would be a better place and the towns more fit to live in, 
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The ‘Position of 
eAuthors 


T is not likely to be generally disputed that of all the 

people whose activities go. to the making of a book, 

the author is the most important. A book passes 

through a great and growing number of hands before 
it reaches its reader, but the hand that wields the pen is 
more vital than any other participating hand. Yet the 
author today gets a very small share of the rewards of 
literature. Mr. Herbert Read, writing in this month’s issue 
of the London Mercury, puts a drastic and revolutionary 
proposal before the writers, compilers and illustrators of 
serious books. He recommends, in effect, that they should 
form themselves into a guild to be their own publishers 
and booksellers. He comes to this conclusion from a survey 
of the progressive deterioration of the author’s position in 
the face of unrestricted competition in a small market. 
He quotes prices paid for serious books, for example 
guide-books to the galleries of London a hundred years 
ago, to illustrate how more and more middlemen have 
come into the business, and how the author’s share of the 
proceeds has been whittled away. Today authors com- 
monly receive ten or fifteen per cent. of the published price 
on each copy of their book sold, while the bookseller 
expects and gets about thirty-three per cent. There could 
be no greater anomaly than that the writer, whose ideas 
and labour are the commodity in question, should get less 
than a half of what an intermediary receives merely for 
keeping the book on a shelf or a table; and very often for 
doing no more than ordering it from the publisher. No 


trade; Mr. Read declares, gives a smaller return to the 


original producer in proportion to the final price, and 
authors are worse treated in this respect than fishermen 
or miners. 

Unfortunately the matter cannot be rectified by any 
simple and straightforward organisation of oppressed 
artists. and writers. The middlemen who have grown up 
in the last hundred years can each prove a plea of Not 


Guilty to the charge of growing rich by the easy inter- 


cepting of the fruits of the labour of others. The publisher 


can point to the highly. risky nature of ee ae With 
pardonable exaggeration, he can say that a stock of books 
deteriorates in value almost as rapidly as fresh fruit. In 
the past, and today in certain serious classes of publica- 
tion, that was not the case. Books had slow, steady sales, 
like the publications of University Presses. But large-scale 
commercial publishing is now a hit-or-miss venture. Pub- 
lic taste is fickle and incalculable, and the volume of sales, 
even when a book does quite well, is so small, say between ~ 
one and three thousand -copies, that a very few failures can 
wipe out all the publisher’s gains. Booksellers do not grow 
to be very rich, because though they make a high profit 
on each book , they sell very few. It is not that people would 
not like to possess books, or do not rush forward the 
moment some newspaper scheme places books within the 
reach of their purses, but that the ordinary published 
prices in the neighbourhood of seven-and-sixpence repre- 
sent much too large a share of the total weekly budget of 


- most families in the country. 


Mr. Read’s tentative proposals for a co-operative guild — 
are worth close examination, because he does suggest 
ways of eliminating some of the things which aggravate 


a State of affairs which everybody connected with books 


deplores. Because of over-production and the ceaseless 
scramble to catch the eye of the public, meretricious 
ornament and sensationalism in appearance have replaced 
quiet and cheap styles of production; though the model 
of the French with their plain paper covers shows us how 
little necessary all this business of jacket and cloth-cover 
is to dignity of form. The bookseller’s shop gives a tempt- 
ing display for anyone who visits it without knowing 
what particular book he wants. But the number of book- 
shops, even in London, where any recent book is certain 
to be obtainable is the merest handful. The bookshop 
today, when something like 14,000 books are issued every 
year,.cannot carry at all complete stocks and its owner 
tends to rely on the very books that will sell themselves 
without help. A great field undoubtedly lies open for 
direct sales to the public at much lower prices than are 
possible with the additional stage of the bookshop— 
a stage largely unreal—intervening. The proposal for an 
authors’ guild raises a host of difficulties and is a challenge 
to many vested interests, but it is a sign of the times that 
it should be put forward from a responsible quarter, 
because it is undoubted that changes in the direction of 
greater simplicity and economy will have to come. At the 
present time serious authorship, although there is no more 
-exacting work, can only be carried on as an unremunera- 
tive side-line for the vast majority of writers, and present 
conditions put a premium on quantity of output in Bae 
of quality. 
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PPREHENSION in the Lake District has shifted 

from the road-making activities of the Cumberland 

County Council to the tree-planting activities of 

the Forestry Commission, whose proposal to plant 
tiger Eskdale with spruce is receiving criticism from all 
quarters. Some have questioned the choice of spruce, as 
being timber of relatively little value, compared with larch, 
beech or oak; but the chief complaints come from inhabi-. 
tants and walkers, who are disturbed at the spoiling of 
the bareness and wildness which make Eskdale’s particular 
beauty, at the break-up of sheep-farming, Lakeland’s oldest” 
industry, and at the probable loss to the tourist trade when 
plantations of young trees curtail the visitor’s access. | 
apprehensions are only too understandable; but apart from the 
question of the best kind of tree to plant, it is possible also. sa 
sympathise with the Forestry Commissioners. Their first duty 
is after all not to the holiday-maker—though elsewhere, in the — 
Forest of Dean and. the New peared: the iniensnie ae » 
received consideration at their hands lant — 


roomie Rates aie wien “take ait ‘chance? The 
‘seems to be that land which for a ‘variety of other 
reasons can be shown to be unsuitable should ever be allowed 


_ tochange hands for this purpose at all. And here we come back 


_ again to the necessity of an all-inclusive. plan for the Lakes, 
which would recognise once forall that the district is one of the 
chief holiday places of and that what make it so are 
its expanses of wild and solitary fells, its unspoiled lake-sides, 
its quiet farmlands in the dales, its moss-grown stone walls— 
and not its petrol-stations, tea-shacks, or wide motor-roads 
with iron and concrete railings. With such a plan, administered 
by one dg Noes authority, every new proposal likely to affect the 
fete of character of the district would be scrutinised in the 


of general principles, and all questions of planting in 
Eskdale, or making a by-pass through Dora’s Field, or a 
motor-road over Styhead, would never reach that stage ‘where 


____ public protests have to be organised to arrest them. 


* x x 


~ Visions of the heights to which scientific invention may be able 


to raise the arts of propaganda in the coming age are called up 
by the announcement in an important film trade paper a week 
ago that an inventor had perfected a process whereby ‘certain 
visual impressions can be conveyed to the subconscious mind 
although ‘entirely unnoticed by the conscious mind’. The 
inventor claims to have discovered a method whereby messages 
can be superimposed upon lengths of film in such a way that 
by the use of contrasting and changing colour light themes, 
each message can be cancelled just before the brain and the eye 
ate able to‘report the seeing of it to the conscious mind, but 
after the subconscious mind has received the message. We-are 
all aware from our daily experience that advertisements which 
we never consciously notice may none the less unconsciously 
affect. us through continual reappearance-in our sight. Appar- 
ently, the same principle can be made to apply to cinemato- 
graphy. The new process, it is claimed; ‘can pass any form of 
specially prepared suggestion directly to the subconscious 
mind, while avoiding the conscious mind’. The inventor thinks 
_ that his invention can be used to cure nervous ailments, to 
‘disseminate ‘positive health suggestions’ and to combat 
criminal tendencies. He also imagines. the process becoming a 
powerful instrument in the hands of governments and inter- 
national bodies for the dissemination of agreed forms of 
propaganda. If the inventor’s claims are justified, a new age is 
indeed dawning for the propagandist, for no more perfect kind 
of propaganda can be imagined than that which operates com- 
pletely unperceived upon its victims. It would remain only 
for science to discover a simple universal method of thought- 
reading, and the last citadel of intellectual individualism and 
pe emesictice would be breached. 
* x * 
During the last twenty years a great deal has been discovered 
about the text of Shakespeare’s plays. For three centuries 
successive editions followed a tradition derived ultimately 
from the Fourth (and worst) Folio. In the eighteenth century 
editors began to consult the First Folio and the Quartos, but 
they chose their readings purely.on a basis of personal pre- 
ference, and where they were stuck or failed to understand 
the original they produced ‘emendations’ by sheer guesswork. 
Dr. Pollard’s lectures at Cambridge in 1915 set the whole 
problem in a new light. He showed that it was at least possible 
that certain quartos had been printed direct from Shakes- 


- peare’s. own manuscript. He found out something about 


S *s handwriting and the particular kinds of mis- 
takes to which it gave rise. Since then scholars have set them- 
selves the task of deducing exactly what stages the text went 


a through from the time it left the author’s hand to its appear- 


ances in print in the early editions, and of sheeting home every 
variation to the circumstances which caused it.’ Last year, for 
instance, Dr. Dover Wilson published an essay on the text of 
‘Hamlet’, and the problems of its transmission. His theories 
are still open to discussion on certain points of detail; but his 
main contentions are undoubtedly sound, and they have 
established a new means of discovering not what Shakespeare 


might have written, but as nearly as possible what he wrote. 
___The result is that the text of ‘Hamlet’ as printed by Dr. Dover 


am, - Wilson in the new Cambridge Shakespeare: has put all our 


ei ppaevinus texts out of date. Editors will still argue over indivi- 
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dual readings, but they can never again revert. to the old hotch- 
potch of arbitrarily chosen. variants and emendations grafted 
on to the distérted stock of the Fourth Folio. One would have 
expected that producers of Shakespeare would have been eager 
to seize on a text as close as possible to Shakespeare’s original. 
At the moment of writing two important productions of 
‘Hamlet’ are before the public: Mr. John Gielgud’s in London 
and the O.U.D.S. version at Oxford. As far as one can judge, 
Mr. Gielgud’s is based entirely on the old text, while the 
version used by the O.U.D.S., though it seems to have profited 
somewhat by refetence to the New Temple edition, published 
at the end of last year, is strangely mixed and inconsistent. In 


many cases the differences may seem small, but they are by no 


means trivial. If it is worth while for Dr. Dover Wilson to 
spend seventeen years in an attempt to recover what Shakes- 
peare wrote, it is not unreasonable to ask that producers and 
actors should take advantage of his work. It seems as though 
there would be an opportunity here for the Old Vic and the 
B.B.C. to take the question of texts in hand and set an example 
to the West End—and the universities. 
x x * 


Of recent years we have come more and more to realise the 
importance not only of adequate food, but of the right kind of 
food, for the health of the individual and of the nation. The 
imposing array of facts about vitamins and calories, minerals 
and deficiency diseases which science has amassed and turned 
over pell-mell to the journalists and advertisers has merely 
bewildered some people and led others to take up with all 
sorts of fads and theories and fancy diets. But it has also pro- 
vided a basis of knowledge which, if properly utilised, should 
be capable of improving the general health of the population 
out of all recognition. For this reason a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Committee Against Malnutrition* deserves to 
be widely circulated. It costs a penny, it is called Good 
Nutrition, and it explains in the simplest possible language the 
kind of food which adults and children should eat to ensure 
a high level of physical efficiency. Of such foods as bread, 


‘potatoes, and sugar most of us get an ample supply. But 


though mere hunger may be satisfied, there are other foods 
necessary to protect the body and preserve it from disease. 
Such are fish (especially fat fish like herrings) and meat, milk 
and cheese, green and salad vegetables, liver, and a certain 
amount of fruit. But the question at ence arises: how large is 
the section of the community which cannot afford these 
things? A broadsheet issued this month by P.E.P. (Political 
and Economic Planning) covers much the same ground in 
more technical language. To the list given above it adds a few 
more expensive items such as butter and eggs. It argues 
strongly that the attention of the Government should be ex- 
pressly directed towards making these ‘protective foods’ cheap 
instead of dear, and that every effort should be made to induce 
people to buy them. Meanwhile Dr. H. B. Cronshaw has drawn 
attention to another aspect of the food problem. Ina paper read 
before the Society of Chemical Industry he advocated the 
establishment of a special institute or faculty for the training of 
‘food technologists’. The word is ugly. But there is 4 real oppor- 
tunity for men properly trained both on the scientific and on 
the industrial side to be employed in the large food industries 
—canning, baking, freezing, and the making of confectionery 
—and to apply the most up-to-date researches of the special- 
ised laboratories to everyday industrial practice, 


* x * 


Small exhibitions: now on view at the British Museum and 
the Victoria and. Albert-Museum are giving the public its 
chance to appreciate the range and magnificence of the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection, which will be permanently incor- 
porated into the Museums after next winter’s Chinese Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House. The pieces on view—pottery, 
sculpture, bronzes and paintings—are calculated effectively to 
dispose of the popular fallacy of Chinese art as decorative 
bric-4-brac: there is, for example, at the British Museum, a 
jade figure of a man not more than six inches high which, for 
simplicity, dignity and formal beauty could hardly be matched 
in any art or time. A visit to these exhibitions is the best 
argument for the appeal: for funds which the Directors of 
the Museums are issuing. 


aa 


suits—of clothes’. 
proceeds to describe the unequal distribution of wealth in 


eas 


~~ Many of them felt it might be a promise that all the _ 


New Deal legislation is going to be’ sustained by the five so- 
~ €alled Liberal Justices of the Supreme Court. Soitistrueto say 
” that there is a great deal more confidence in the country today 
* than a week ago. ‘There are many who believe the decision will 

be a turning- point in President Roosevelt’s administration, and — 

will dispel some doubts about his success in leading the country — 
*-out of the depression. ~*~ % 


Now these doubts express shemseios as one would expect, 


in the growth of popular half-fanatical movements on the 
outskirts of our political life. We are famous for the way great 
numbers of us will take up Utopian schemes, and take them 
up seriously. Let me illustrate this by taking you for a moment 
to one of our Southern States—Georgia—to a political meeting 
being addressed by an eloquent clergyman. He stands before - 
a large audience of poor people, and he cries out: ‘Every man 
in this audience who does not own eight suits of clothes, hold 
up his hand’. All the men throw up their hands. ‘What!’ asks. 
the clergyman, ‘you don’t own eight suits of clothes? Well, 
all those who don’t own six suits of clothes hold up their © 
hands’—and all the hands go up again. ‘Five suits of clothes’— ~ 


and he goes on to four—three—two; and each time, the hands * 


go up. ‘Very well, every man whose coat and trousers don’t 
match, hold up his hand’, and still the hands go up. ‘What! - 
you don’ t own one suit that matches?’ asks the clergyman, 


‘But J. P. Morgan does; he has two suits—he has two hundred » 
The crowd roars; and the clergyman then- 


America, and ends by organising é a local society of the Share- 


our-Wealth movement. 


That clergyman is the chief organiser of the movement i 


which Senator Huey Long of Louisiana hopes to come into 
political power, either in 1936 as a follower of President — 


Roosevelt, or four years later as his successor: Several million 
people are said to be enrolled in Share-our-Wealth societies. 


The Long programme is the Capital Levy, which is to limit 


all private | fortunes to not more than £400,000 or £600,000. ° 
He promises to divide up the wealth and give each deserving 
family property wortha thousand pounds. Now don’t thinkIlam — 
guaranteeing Senator Long’s arithmetic or his economics—I _ 
only want you to see why his movement is spreading. And in 
Washington Huey Longis playing a role of : growing importance. 


' He is the most notable Democratic rebel against the. President; 
and because he is a spectacular dictator in his own State of 
Louisiana—where, by the way, he did a surprising amount of 

‘good as Governor—he has been given more and more notice. 


Over the wireless he is attacking. what he calls ‘the Roosevelt _ 
Depression’, and describes it as being “much worse. than the 
Hoover Depression; and he is the first person that dared to be 
savage in his public opposition t to the author of the New Deal: 
He won his first big victory in the Senate last week. As the - 
result of a resolution he introduced, there is to be an enquiry 
as to whether Postmaster-General Farley has been found to be © 
involved in influencing the award of contracts on public works.” 


 Postmaster-General Farley is Chairman’ of the Democratic 


National Committee, and he has the most to say. _about the dis- 
tribution of patronage—that is, about giving Government jobs 
to. deserving Democrats. He took Senator Long’s patronage 


_ away from him in Louisiana-as a punishment for Long’s rebel= 


lion against the President. Now Long has shown himself strong © 
enough to strike back in a Senate which is Ogee oe 
Democratic. ay Se! 

‘Another | Aaland beareh. of oniaan appeared before a 
Senate Committee last week: he is a tall, lank, quiet. physician, 
now retired, -who came to argue for.a plan to restore prosperity. 
by paying Old Age Pensions of £40 a month. He was Dr. 


Townsend, author of the Townsend Plan for Revolving Pen- 


Res i rue ee By: RAYMOND SWING eek ate 
7 ae ncn oA aaron from the Siudios of Columbia Broadcasting Network, New York, : on | February x 19. 
HE « decision of ‘the Supreme Couit to sustain’ the © SiC 


__ rather than excitement to most ‘people i in America. oA 


“make much of an impression on the Senate Committee last 


Congress does not adopt the plan, an army of a million old ; , 
folks can be raised to descend on Washington and lobby for it. — va ics 


will have good reason to feel very much encouraged. 


the literal accuracy of esate Fis in our report} 


ot wi 


T "he scheme i is to provide the money ‘for these handsome — 
-» Government in the Gold Clause cases brought relief _ pensions by a tax on every | business transaction, and to quire 


ae 


act 


that the whole of the pension be spent within a ‘month. ; 
- There are plenty of people in America who can imagine 
nothing 1 more delightful than to be ‘required to spend ry a 


-month—so the plan has plenty of supporters. Dr. Townsend’s | al oe 


agents say ‘that. petitions: to Congress for the plan have been me: 
signed by 25 ‘million names; and whether or not this is a vast — 

_ €xaggeration, I believe it is true that more people have signed — eve 
petitions for this plan than for any ‘other proposal in our “ae 


history." The Townsend organisation is not unlike” “Huey a 
- Long’s Share-our-Wealth movement, save that the 68-year- ‘ e 


old physician has no special political ambitions. He did-not: 7 


week, but a threat has come from the Townsend camp that if 


Washington could: not accommodate a tenth of that Semi Rec 
and an old folks’ lobby would be a pitiful and tragic army. i 

*~ Now I am not telling you about Dr. Townsend because ved oe 
are to understand that there is a ghost of a chance of ‘Congress 4 3 
adopting his plan, for there isn’t. Nor do I mention Huey 
Long’s’ Share-our-Wealth ‘movement because ‘it lies in the — a 
field of practical politics. I want you to see that promises of es 
such fantastic ‘public relief have made the President’s actual — 


_ performances and promises seem to many people to be far from — 


generous. Though the President’s Old Age- Pension. system oy 
will start with only 800,000 persons, the amount of the pension 
is really. expensively. high—a maximum of 30s. a week; tert +e 
to be paid by the States, half by the Federal Government. « ae 
“If the President may be considered as having been niche tae 
by such fanatical movements, the Supreme Court decision 


-now gives him a more secure footing, and people will watch 


closely to see how Wall Street responds. Stocks went up 


yesterday; and if there is a renewal of business confidence 


there will be a steady rise in prices. One element in the favour — 


of recovery is that the thousand million pounds Work Relief = 
Bill probably will pass the Senate in a few days, and that will = 


. 


initiate a bolder era of public spending. ' 
~. Mayor La Guardia of New York City descended on 1 Washing- 


_ton last week to ask that £200 millions of this be spent in New — 


York City alone. Mayor La Guardia is the reform mayor who — “ Big E 
beat the Tammany machine in the last election, and -he-is che Bes 3 
vigorous: fellow with big ideas. He proposes four new tunnels, 'a eS . 
new: Underground, a big programme of slum-clearance. aa 

boulevard extension, and he wants a civic music centre built = 
round the Metropolitan Opera Company which he would-make 
into a municipal venture. But New York City is already $0.33 
heavily in debt that it has great trouble in paying the interest as - 5 


itis, so the Mayor asked the Government to lend the money at 
an absurd rate of interest—one-eighth of one per cent.; despite 


the fact that loans cost the Treasury 2 to 3 per cent. He will not — oa 
get such an interest-rate, nor will he get £200 millions; buthe 
‘probably will get £50 millions, and his visithasmade the public ® 
realise that public works money can bespent much more quickly = 
than in the past—hence mote. beneficially to Recovery. During» 
the first year of the New Deal we spent only 3 per cent. of our 
national income in actually increasing industrial production; in 
the second year we spent only 4 per cent. .of our national i income - 
inthis way: We used much more Government money 1 than this; a 
but the rest went into bolstering up credit institutions. It now Fe 
remains to be seen how much spending can be done this year we 
and next and what effect it will have on business. « > ae 
At any rate, the President, with the Gold Clause decision eS 
Sielied him, and with a thousand million pounds in his purse, ay 


P tra* . 
wae 


[The above is part of a report taken from a batters < 
seat: At the time of going to press we have not received a 
firmatory script from America, and cannot therefore feck 
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Looking North 


Looking South 


The diagrams show the face of the sky looking north and south about midnight on March 1, 11.0 p.m, on March rg and 10.0 p.m. on March 31, At an earlier hour in the 
evening the stars will all be somewhat farther to the left than they are in the diagrams 


The Sky at Night 


What the March Sky ‘Reveals 


By R. L. WATERFIELD 


F you look out after dinner during the next few weeks on 
any clear moonless night you will see what is perhaps the 
most spectacular part of the whole sky. Around 8 o’clock, 
Sirius, the brightest of all fixed stars, is nearly due south, 
while above him to the right is that striking group of bright 
stars which form the figure of Orion with his sword and belt. 

The above two pictures show the stars you can see when 
looking north and south from Westminster Bridge at midnight 
on March 1. There is, of course, no reason to stand on West- 
minster Bridge, for you will see the same thing looking north 
and south wherever you happen to be. And if, as is probable, 
you prefer to do your star-gazing before 
midnight—and next month I shall give 
the pictures for a more ‘Christian hour’ in 
the evening—you need only remember 
that the entire sky is rotating slowly from 
left to right, and that earlier in the evening 
each star will be farther to the left than it 
is drawn in the pictures. Fortunately as 
the sky goes a little bit more than once 
round us in the twenty-four hours, the 
stars come back to their original position a 
little earlier each night. So you will find 
that the pictures will improve with keep- 
ing; and by the end of March will repre- 
sent the sky at 10 o’clock instead of mid- 
night. 

Soon after 10.30 you will see low down 
in the south-east two bright objects close 
together. The lower one is the star Spica, 
which appears in the right of the two 
pictures; the upper one, which is brighter 
and red in colour, is Mars, which, be- 
cause it is a planet, has been left out of the picture. 

You remember the fixed stars never change their positions 
in relation to each other, while the planets are continually 
wandering about among the stars. The stars are so remote that 
even after the lapse of centuries the naked eye cannot detect 
their movements. The planets, on the other hand, are close 
neighbours of ours, and their movements can be readily watch- 
ed. Now the earth with its brothers and sisters, the planets, 
move round their parent sun in more or less circular paths. The 
earth travels round in the third circle from the sun, and Mars 
in the fourth circle, the one just outside the earth’s. The earth 
takes one year to go round, but Mars, having farther to go and 
going more slowly, takes nearly two years. And since they go 
round in the same direction the earth overtakes and passes 
close to Mars every 26 months. It is a sort of continuous race 
which we win regularly every two years and two months. 


(Harpers) 


The Orbits of Mars and the Earth 
Theinner circle represents the earth’s path, and the 
outer circle Mars’ path. The sun is at the centre. 
The two arrows show the movements of the two 
planets between March 1 and April 6, the day on 
which we overtake Mars and are nearest to him. 
The paths are not quite circular: and on the present 
occasion we do not pass so close to Mars as we 

sometimes do 
From ‘Astronomy’, by J. C. Duncan 


You will find you see best how the course lies if you will 
stand at midnight and face due east. You will then be looking 
roughly ahead, in the direction among the stars towards which 
the earth in its journey round the sun is travelling. Mars will be 
to your right front; so although we are heading more or less for 
the planet, we are obviously going to leave him away over on 
our right. If you face the engine and look out of the right-hand 
window of your railway carriage, the telegraph poles appear to 
be moving backwards to your right against the fields beyond. 
Now if you watch Mars you will find him doing exactly the 
same thing, as, during the next few weeks, we catch him up 
and pass him. 

Away up and to the left beyond Spica 
is the bright star Arcturus. You will see 
that at present Mars is almost in a direct 
line between these two stars. In a week 
or so it will be quite obvious that Mars is 
moving out of that line towards the right. 
But there is yet another way in which you 
can watch the progress of this exciting 
race; as we gain on Mars he will grow 
brighter, like the rear-lamp of a car which 
we are overtaking. And on April 6, the day 
of our victory over the God of War, he 
will look more than twice as bright as he 
does now. 

I just want to mention two other 
planets lest they should take you unawares; 
but I shall say more about them when 
they are better placed in the sky. One is 
the dazzling Venus, which you may see 
for a short time after sunset in the west; 
the other is Jupiter, which rises after mid- 
night in the south-east and is the brightest object in the early 
morning sky. 

We said just now that the stars are enormously more remote 
than the planets. Almost exactly a hundred years ago the dis- 
tance of the nearest star was measured and found to be about a 
million times as great as that of the nearest planets, Venus and 
Mars. Now bear this in mind, and take a look at Mars and then 
turn to Sirius. I think you will agree that Sirius is the brighter 
of the two. How enormously brighter therefore would Sirius 
appear if he were brought close to us and put side by side with 
Mars! If you diminish the distance of a star a million times, 
you increase its brightness, not a million, but a million million 
times; and that would make Sirius at least as bright as the sun. 
In point of fact Sirius is much farther away than the nearest 
star; and if he were placed side by side with the sun, so that 
they were both at the same distance from us, he would out- 
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shine the sun no less than 26 times. So you see this makes 
another fundamental difference between stars and planets, 
apart from their distances. The stars are just other suns, 
similar to our own: vast globes of incandescent gas enormously 
larger than the tiny earth and planets, which have no light of 
their own, and shine only because they are lit up by the 
sunlight. 

But after all Sirius is an exceptionally bright star; and one 
would like to know how the other stars compare with the sun. 
There is an enormous range in the brightness of the stars you 
can see, and the faintest you can detect with your eye looks 
about a thousand times fainter than Sirius, Yet are these tiny 
stars faint because they are really faint, or is it simply because 
they are much further off? 

In the lower right corner of Orion you will see the very 
bright star Rigel. To look at he is not so bright as Sirius, but 
then he is much further away. If you put both Rigel and Sirius 
side by side with the sun, Rigel would outshine Sirius seven 
hundred times, and outshine the sun eighteen thousand times. 

But I must not put our own private star, to which after all 
we literally owe everything, unnecessarily in the shade; for 
although there are many stars far brighter than the sun, there 


Measuring the colours of the stars 


The apparatus attached to the bottom end of the tube in this illustration of the 
great telescope at Victoria, B.C., isa spectroscope, one of the instruments astronomers 
use for measuring the colours of the stars 


are actually just as many that are far fainter. In fact the sun in 
the long run comes out a good average star, about half-way up 
in the scale of brightness. Unfortunately it is difficult to show 
you any star that is really fainter than the sun because there are 
only about fifteen visible to the naked eye, and most of them 
are very inconspicuous objects. 

Have you ever noticed that the stars differ in colour as well 
as in brightness? Stars like Sirius and Rigel shine with a pure 
white radiance. In the left upper corner of Orion there is a 
bright star, Betelgeuse, that is undisguisedly red. To the right 
above Orion you will see another bright ruddy star called 
Aldebaran. Now look at Arcturus again, away over in the east; 
he has an obviously orange tint, though he is not as red as 
Aldebaran, Finally, almost over your head in the north-west 
is the brilliant star Capella, clearly less orange than Arcturus, 
but yellower than Sirius. 

Astronomers have accurate methods for measuring the 
colours of the stars; and from its colour they can tell how hot a 


‘ 
pt fe, pales! 


star is, and also how brightly each little piece of its surface is 
shining. It seems incredible that the colour of a star can tell us” 
so much; it almost reminds one of that famous nonsense story 
of the navigator who got his position at sea by counting the 
number of the crew ahd noting the colour of the captain’s eyes! 

Well, put a poker in a furnace and watch what happens. It 
begins to glow a ‘dull red, then a bright red, then a brighter 
orange, then a brilliant yellow, and finally, if you ever get it 
hot enough, a dazzling white. You see, as its temperature rises 
two things happen: its colour changes from red to white and 
the brightness of each little piece of it increases by leaps and 
bounds. So it is with the stars. And even you yourselves with 
nothing more complicated than your own eyes can readily 
arrange the brighter stars in their correct order of temperature. 
You put the white stars Rigel and Sirius top of the list, then 
the yellow Capella (which actually has exactly the same colour 
and temperature as the sun), then the orange Arcturus, and 
lastly, coolest ‘of all, the red stars Betelgeuse and Aldebaran. 
Some of you may care to try your hand at arranging the other 
bright stars in the same way when they come into view later 
on in the year. 

The brightness with which each little piece, say each square 
mile, of a star’s surface shines, increases enormously as it gets 


hotter and whiter. So each square mile of a red star would be- 


dull compared with each square mile of the yellowish sun; and 
each square mile of the sun would be dull in comparison with 
each square mile of a white star like Sirius. 

Now, astronomers have measured the distance of the red 
star Betelgeuse and they can tell you that if it were brought 


close to us and placed beside the sun it would outshine him 
» over a thousand times, But you can see how red Betelgeuse is, 


and so you know that the brilliance of each square mile of its 


surface must be feeble in comparison with the brilliance of each . 
ace. Thus you are forced to. con- © 


square mile of the sun’s su 
clude that the only way in which Betelgeuse can so enormously 
outshine the sun’s total brightness is by being terrifically 


larger than the sun. In fact one can calculate how much larger | 


than the sun Betelgeuse is, simply from knowing its distance 


and seeing how brightly it shines in the sky and noting its | 


colour, The answer is almost unbelievable. Betelgeuse turns 
out to be so large that if the sun were put in the middle of 
it, the earth, revolving in its path round the sun, would still 
be far below the surface of that stupendous star. 

You may say that only goes to show that what I shave said 
about the colours of the stars is merely an old wives’ tale. But 
on another occasion I shall tell you about an ingenious instru- 
ment with.which the diameter of this star can be directly 
measured; and the result it gives us is exactly the same as the 
one we have just got. 


Forthcoming Music 


THE B.B.C. ORCHESTRA is to make its first appearance abroad on 
Tuesday, March 12, when with Dr. Adrian Boult as conductor 
it will give a concert in the Great Hall of the Palace of Fine 
Arts at Brussels. This is to be a gala performance which will be 


attended by the British Ambassador in Brussels, Sir Esmond 


Ovey, and the main part of the programme will consist of the 
second series of Symphonic Fragments from Ravel’s ‘Daphnis 
and Chloé’. Beethoyen’s Seventh Symphony and Weber’s 
‘Oberon’ Overture represent the classics, and the concert, after 
opening with ‘La Brabanconne’, includes another Belgian work, 
one of the symphonic sketches from ‘La Mer’ by Paul Gibson. 
Finally, there will be two English pieces, Delius’ ‘In a Spring 
Garden’ and Vaughan Williams’ ‘Fantasy on a Theme of Tallis’ 
for double string orchestra. 


A. Handel and Bach programme has been arranged for the 
fifth Chamber Concert, to be given in the Concert Hall and 
Broadcasting House, on Friday (March 1). The B.B.C. 
Orchestra, conducted by Adrian Boult, are to play Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in B flat, and, with Carl Flesch as soloist, 
Bach’s Concerto in E. Carl Flesch will also play the Sonata 


in D, by Handel, and Jo Vincent (soprano) will sing two groups 


of recitative and arias. In the unbroadcast part of the concert 


will be given the Sinfonia to Bach’s Church Cantata No, 21, 
and Handel’s Organ Concerto No; 4, with G, Thalben-Ball. = 
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_ 1£ man-could_ have lived 


us 
In these beds altogether 350 species of fossil reptiles have been 


bridge gaps between several sciences, between geology, 
zoology, botany and anthropology. They spend all their 

_ time working on animals or plants that have been 
lying in the rocks for millions of years. Academic paleon- 
tologists don’t really think a great deal about any practical. 
results from their work. They work at what appears to most 
people to be the dimmer side, they are students of evolution, 
and if their work happens to date the rocks then it is of great 
practical application, but while the work is being carried out 
this seems very remote. Another great practical application of 
this kind of research is the designing of monsters for films 


Pie=== or people who work on fossils, 


__~ such as King Kong, and naturally such a practical end as this 


never enters the head of the researcher during his work. 
Some people deny that 
palzontology can show 
evolution; they say that 
there is never sufficient 
evidence to show that 
evolution has occurred, 
and this kind of assertion = 
has been. particularly 
prominent recently in the. 
case of the evolution of 
men. Critics, unfortu- 
nately, don’t always get 
their facts right. It has 
-been said that there is — } 
no evidence of man be- z, 
fore the ice age, and it 
has even been doubted 


through an ice age, The 
latter is simply answered 
because the Eskimos are 
living through an ice-age 
today—and in answer to 
the former, there are un- 
doubted pre-glacial hu- 
‘man implements, but as 
a matter of fact most 
of the human remains 
come from the periods 
between the ice-ages, the inter-glacial periods. Another 
argument frequently used by the anti-evolutionists is that 
the number of human fossils is so small that it really 
constitutes no evidence—although we are extremely lucky 
really to have got as many as we have. For an animal to 
become fossilised it has to die in favourable surroundings, 
and consequently most fossils are of aquatic beasts, and 
even among these there are often huge gaps in the evolu- 
tionary record. A very large proportion of fossil-bearing rocks 
are sea-water deposits, and humanskeletons don’t often get into 
the sea, but are usually found in river gravels or caves. 
Sometimes a great deal is formed on what may appear very 
fragmentary evidence at first sight. For instance, Davidson 
Black described a completely new kind of man from a single 
tooth; later, further skulls and other bones were discovered 
which have since become famous as Pekin man. This, of course, 
shows how fully justified he was in his original assertion. The 
test of a scientific hypothesis is whether it enables one to pro- 
phesy correctly. 
Scientists think they know a great deal about the evolution 
of some animals. For instance,in some very richly fossiliferous 
beds, such as the Karoo in South Africa, fossils are very plen- 
tiful, and it is here that most of the fossils which connect the 
hairy animals with reptiles are found; and this is perhaps one 


_ of the most completely known pieces of evolutional history. 


~ 


Fossilised head-shield of a fish, showing the minute details brought out by 
modern fossil-photography. The figures refer to veins, arteries, nerves and 
other anatomical details 

By permission of the, British Musewn (Natural History) 
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ends in the Study of Fossils 
By J. A. MOY-THOMAS | 


A summary by Dr. Moy-Thomas of the points brought forward in his discussion with Dr. ohn Baker in the ‘Science in 
. ie the Making’ series on February 18 


found out of a total of 1,200 skulls. To give some idea of what ° 


an infinitesimal number is known, compared with those still 
in the rocks, Dr. Broom of South Africa has recently estimated 
that the Karoo—an area of about twice the size of Great 
Britain—must contain at least eight thousand million fossils 
still undiscovered. Now since the 350 known species have been 
formed on 1,200 skulls, Broom’s figures would suggest that 
more than six hundred million times as many fossil reptiles are 
still unknown in the Karoo as have already been found. If all 
these were collected there really would be grounds to believe 
that we might know a great deal about their evolution. 

Eight thousand million is a fantastically large number of 
fossils, and to emphasise this let us first suppose it would take 
a research worker a week to examine and prepare a fossil. This, 
incidentally, would be 
very quick indeed: by 
some. techniques it might 
take as long as two years 
to deal with a single 
fossil. ‘Then let us sup- 
pose that an army of a 
thousand high-speed 
paleontologists could 
work out the whole of 
the reptiles in the Karoo 
at the rate of 50 speci- 
mens a year each. It 
would then take sixteen. 
million years to work 
through the Karoo rep- 
tiles, without even be- 
ginning on the other 
fossils. 

Needless to say, all 
these animals did not 
live at the same time. 
They represent the Per- 
mian and Triassic, a 
period of some sixty 
million years. Geologi- 
cal time is naturally very 
difficult to estimate, but 
these figures are calcula- 
ted from the radioactive minerals in the rocks, which serve as 
time indicatorfs. There are two main ways of doing this. Radio- 
active elements are continuously being broken down into lead 
of a certain kind, which can be recognised from other lead. We 
know how fast this is happening, and consequently, by esti- 
mating this lead in the rocks, it is an easy calculation to deter- 
mine’ how long it has taken to form and thence how old the 
rock is. Another method connected with radioactivity is to 
observe.the effects in microscopic sections of rock of tiny frag- 
ments of radioactive minerals on other minerals such as mica. 
The radioactive minerals cause circles or haloes to be formed 
around them in the mica, and the dépth of colour of these 
haloes is proportionate to the time they have taken to form. 
Similar haloes have been obtained in the laboratory by letting 
large quantities of radioactive minerals act on mica for a short 
time. These haloes can be compared with natural haloes and 
show how long very small quantities of radioactive minerals 
would take to form haloes of the same depth of colour, and 
thus the age of the rocks can be determined. 

To return to the techniques of preparing fossils, it cannot be 
over-emphasised that the wide use of certain techniques has 
been to a great extent responsible for most of the recent 
advances. Professor Strusié, of Stockholm, which has recently 
become perhaps the chief centre of this kind of research, has 
made the grinding technique, invented by Professor Sollas, of 
Oxford, a very popular method. Strusié has his specimens—for 


Bangi a skull ean flat ty rare Then es photographs 1 the 
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specimen, and has less than a fiftieth of an inch ground away, 


and then he photographs again, and then more is ground - 
away, and so on until he has got right through a specimen. All - 


the time he is gradually building up a model in wax. Other 
popular methods now widely employed are the use of hydro- 
fluoric or some other acid to dissolve away the rock, and the 
use of dental drills and mechanical hammers. 

The wide use of these techniques has made it possible for 
modern workers to see far more in fossils than has been seen 
before. For example, Strusié has even been able clearly to 
show the courses of nerves and blood-vessels in the skulls of 
fish that lived approximately 350 million years ago. 

-This kind of research is very much encouraged in Scan- 


dinavia, and it is largely due to the Scandinavians our know- . 
ledge is advancing so quickly. Strusié has just returned from 


Greenland, which is a very important collecting ground, due 
largely to the lack of vegetation, and he has brought back 


_ with him specimens of the earliest known four-footed animals. — 
‘The only previous record of four-footed animals in such very 


old rocks was a single footprint from Pennsylvania. But now 


_ the actual beasts have been described. 


Another exciting find brought back from Greenland fae 
year is a number of fishes of an absolutely new kind, which 
are believed to be the ‘missing link’ geeelies the fishes ae 


: cee gethae enimals. 


“Markets and Men 


Fortunes and Foils of the Cotton Farmer 


although some localities have been hunted over for years, 


of workers and her rocks are far from worked es 
everywhere in the British Isles the rocks are full of fo 


new animals are still coming to light. Recently Dr. White, fs 
the Natural History Museum, has found several complete > 
specimens of the fish Pteraspis, a fish only previously known — 
by its head, which is common, and a few body scales. The 
really interesting thing about this discovery is that Whitehad ve 
previously forecast the shape of the tail of this fish—a’ ‘shape — 
unlike any living fish, and his. specimens show him to have 
been correct. I myself collecti in Dumfriesshire and have recently i 


found several specimens of two fossil fishes, which were 


previously known only very unsatisfactorily.. These recent 

finds have made it possible more or less completely to describe = 

the anatomy of these forms, and to show ‘that hitherto Ser 

had been very wrongly interpreted. — nS ot 
Fossil collecting has been until roots very largely the hg 

work of amateurs, but there has been a decline. among. such 

collectors. The whole subject is. becoming the work’ of 


_ specialists, and the amateur collector is fighting rather shy-of » 


such a technical subject. It is a great pity that such days 
have gone when enthusiasm for geology was~so great» that 
of chalk, filled a Se room with a ae on a spies {Aas 
of ¢. igh ae a eoeig 
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By JOHN: JEWKES = <=) ; eet i = | 
The first of two talks on cotton-production, by the Senior Lecturer in Commerce in the University of Manchester ' 


N the past few years gigantic schemes have been set in 
motion to aid the cotton farmer, particularly the cotton 


_ farmer of the United States. These experiments have © 


aroused world-wide interest. That is understandable, for 
they contain all the elements of a great drama, some people 


. would say of a great tragedy. Tremendous issues have been 
at stake, Daring and novel devices; vast new State organisations; 


appalling elementary mistakes—you can find all these in the 
history of the cotton markets since 1926. And, at the back of 
it all, there is in the minds of many people the haunting dread 
that, despite all the effort and cost, things are perhaps no 
better than they would have been if they had been left alone. 

Cotton fibre is obtained from plants raised from seed 
each year. The time of sowing varies, of course, from one 
region to another according to climate. But if we take Texas 


as an illustration, the seed-is put into the ground in March. 
In May the plants begin to flower and when the flowers have — 


died away the seed continues to mature in a round pod, 
perhaps an inch in diameter, called a boll. By about August 
the boll has slowly matured and begins to open wide, so that 
the seed may escape from the plant to the ground. But inside 
the opened boll each seed is attached to light fibres much like 


_a dandelion seed. Of course, nature intended this fibre to provide 


as wide a distribution as possible of the cotton seed, but man 
has ingeniously stepped in to manufacture out of it the endless 
variety of cotton fabrics which are now made. When the cotton 
boll is opened widely enough the picking begins. As I say, 
it may start in August, but in fact the plant continues to mature 
for several months, giving new flowers and new bolls and, on 


any one plant, the picking may continue, at periods, until the 


end of the year or even later. Then the old plant is destroyed 
and the annual sowing begins once again. The cotton pickers 
move along between the rows of plants, plucking the protruding 


cotton fibre by hand. Now, in this first picking the seed 
comes away with the fibre, so that the first stageinalong process _ 
of manufacture which is finally to produce a piece of cotton . 


cloth is for the fibre to be separated from the seed. This process 
is known as ginning. It is very often done in the nearest 
village. At the ginnery, then, clean cotton fibre or lint is 


_ obtained, compressed and packed into bales and then sent to 
the market. 


Of course, conditions of growing vary greatly from one 


country to another, or even from one region to another i in tie 
same country. In most countries, the United States, India, 


China, Russia, the plant depends for its moisture upon 


rainfall, butin Egypt the whole crop is irrigated, which means — % 
that the cotton-growing area is limited to strips of land on = 


either side of the Nile from which water for the irrigation 


canals can be drawn. Or—another instance of varied conditions ; 
—in the southern end of the cotton belt in the United. States 


sowing may begin as early as the end of February, in the — 


northern end it may have to be postponed until late in 
May. But I think the point of greatest economic importance 


in this description is that the cotton grower can vary the size a 


of his crop each year. It is an annual crop. The grower is not 

in the position in which the rubber or coffee grower finds 

himself, of having to wait a long time for the maturing of his : 

plants. a 7 eee 
When it has passed through the different marketing stages, vy 

the great bulk of raw cotton is transformed into cotton yarn 


‘required for the weaving of cloth. I don’t know the total length 


of cotton yarn produced in the world, but in the Lancashire 


cotton industry alone about 15,000 million miles of yarn 


are produced in a year: enough to wrap round the Equator 
nearly two million times, or to stretch 150 continuous threads 


“between the earth and the sun. Indeed, one could make 
with it a very pretty cobweb between the planets. Now the 


whole of this astronomical length of yarn is made from raw i 
cotton fibres rarely more than 14 inches long. These are twisted 
together by spinning machines into a continuous thread in 
the cotton mill. Then this yarn passes to a thousdnd and one 
different purposes. It may be woven.into cotton cloths; it 
may go to the hosiery industry for the making of stockings; 
it may go to the wool textile industry for mixing with that 


Ay 

fibre; it may be special yarn made for sewing cotton—and_ a 

. so on. "es 
Let us now turn to a rather more detailed analysis of the 


system of cotton growing. That system has one or two features 
that I want you to notice particularly. The first is that the vast 
bulk of cotton grown in the world is grown on very small farms Ves 
by poor farmers. In India and Egypt the cotton is grown . 
mainly by families who support themselves almost entirely ee 
what they raise on their own plot of land. In Egypt the average 
size of cotton-holding, i indeed, appears to have declined: con= ia 


oa P siderably 3 in the past thirty years. Even i in the United States. 
the cotton farmer has a small farm and he will grow crops, 
other than cotton, on his holding. Now why should this be the 

case? After all, there is a steady demand for cotton goods, and 

at first sight it might seem as if it would have paid large com- 

____ panies to produce the cotton plant on a large scale. There are 
__-‘ Many reasons why this small-scale cotton growing continues. 
Some of them arise from the social habits of the agricultural 
communities which now produce most of the cotton grown in 

. the world. But the principal economic reason is the violent 
seasonal fluctuation in the demand for labour. Nearly all cotton 

is still hand-picked; wages are easily the most important item 

in the total cost of producing the crop—anything from 50-60 

per cent. of the total con- 
sisting of labour cost. This 
labour is not demanded 
equally throughout the year. 
There are two busy seasons: a 
minor peak in the labour de- 
mand in the early growing 
season and a major peak when 
the cotton is being picked 
and two or three times 


- 


Bialicing the boll weevil: the ‘dusting’ machine sprays calcium arsenate over a field 
suspected of being infected. Inset: The larva of a boll weevil in a cotton bud * 


the normal number of workers may be required. Now, if 
cotton were grown on very large farms the shortage of 
labour in the busy season would be acute. Either the farms 
would have to keep a full staff of workers all the year 
round—a very expensive proposition—or they would have to 
go short of workers at picking time, dangerous because the 
cotton should be picked at the right moment. But so long as the 
farm is small, this difficulty can be overcome by the farmer’s 
own increased personal efforts at harvest time and by the added 
assistance of the members of his family. Small-scale farming, 
* therefore, persists because of the importance of the labour 
element, and because, up to the present, no-one has yet deviseda 
satisfactory machine for cotton picking. Experiments, natur- 
ally, are constantly going on: ultimately, perhaps, a satisfactory 
machine will be designed. When that happens revolutionary 
changes will be produced in the methods of cotton growing and 
the type of society found in the cotton growing areas. But for 
the present, cotton growing is a hand occupation, and while it 

is so the small-scale farm will hold its own. 
Now, this small-scale cultivation has its own important con- 
4 sequences. The cotton farmer has to find seed, manures and 
r feed for his animals long before his cotton is ripe.. Because 
the average cotton farmer is poor and has little money to fall 
back on while his crop is growing, he is dependent in most 
countries upon others to provide his capital. In America 
_ the capital is sometimes provided in this way: a landowner 
may put a Negro farmer on the land, provide him with every- 
thing that is required for the raising of the crop and then, at 
the end of the sn take his payment in the shape of a part 
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of the cotton grown. In a few cases, too, ‘there are large 
estates of thousands of acres where the small tenant farmers 
work under the supervision of the manager of the estate and 
with equipment provided for them. But usually the cotton 
farmer must borrow, and, since the ordinary banking system 
has not in the past catered for agriculture as for industry, 
the cotton grower has fallen into the haiids of small merchants 
and moneylenders charging high rates of interest. Latterly, in 
the United States, arrangements have been made for lending 
money to farmers at reasonable rates to save them from the 
extortion of the local merchants, but even now a great part of 
the growing crop in the American cotton belt must be mort- 
gaged up to the hilt to the local shopkeepers who have ad- 
vanced goods to the grower. In effect this means that, before 
and during the growing season, the farmer is getting credit 
from the local store or it may be from the local bank. The 
security for these loans is the maturing crop and the creditor 
will often take payment directly in cotton. Another conse- 
quence of small-scale production is that since in all countries 
cotton is being grown by thousands, or even tens of thousands, 
of farmers, some organisation must be created to collect the, 
cotton and bring it to the market. Here, again, the local 
merchant plays a great part. The grower carts his cotton to the 
nearest small town and may transfer it’ 
direct to the shopkeeper who has already 
granted him a loan or he may dispose of 
it to the agent of a much larger cotton 
marketing concern. The result is that 
great numbers of middlemen intervene 
between the grower and the spinner: the 
margin between what the grower gets and 
what the spinner pays is correspondingly 
widened. 

On the whole, I think it may safely be 
assumed that the greater part of the cotton 
grown in the world is produced and mar- 
keted in a very unscientific fashion. Con- 
ditions are getting better; in the United 
States, Egypt and India the responsible 
State bodies are actively seeking to im- 
prove methods of production. 

Another feature of cotton growing 
is.that the crop is confined to a relatively 
small number of countries, and the 
United States itself is responsible for 
about half the total world crop. Egypt 
and British India account for a further 
quarter of the world’s cotton production. 
Of other countries, Russia and Brazil are 
the most important. Cotton, in fact, 
needs a special kind of climate which is found only in a few 
places in the world. It demands much rain during the growing 
season, but an absolute drought during the picking season, so 
that the cotton fibres will not be tinged by the rain. Moreover, 
the cotton belt must be as free as possible from frost. Reports 
of frost in the early growing season usually mean a light crop 
and high prices. Now, there is a very important consequence 
of this geographical concentration. If you have an agricultural 
commodity, wheat for instance, which is grown in many parts 
of the world, the chance of a shortage due to unfavourable 
climatic conditions is slight. The weather may have been bad 
in Canada, but this will probably have been offset by a bumper 
crop in Russia or the Argentine. Casual fluctuations will 
usually cancel each other out. But when your production is 
dependent upon conditions in two or three countries the 
likelihood of this kind of smoothing out is smaller. In fact, the 
size of the world’s cotton crop fluctuates considerably from 
year to year, bringing with it correspondingly wide changes in 
prices and all their consequences upon the demand for cotton 
goods and industrial activity. Indeed, the position is even more 
precarious than one would be led to suppose from the figures 
I have given you, for, in fact, the cottons grown in America, 
Egypt and India are not altogether interchangeable. Indian 
cotton is largely used for the making of coarser yarns—it has a 
relatively short fibre; Egyptian cotton is the finest—it has the 
longest fibre and is used for the high quality yarn. The great 
bulk of American cotton comes between these two extremes. 
So that a small crop of Egyptian cotton could not be made up 
bya large crop of American cotton; in such circumstances the 
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price of Egyptian cotton would rise abnormally. The cotton 
grower, therefore, has always been at the mercy of these violent 
price changes over which he has no control. For instance, the 
price of American cotton in-December, 1924, was 24 cents 
a pound, in December, 1926, it was 12 cents; in December, 
1928, it was 19 cents; in December, 1932, it was 6 cents. 

In any one year, therefore, the size of the world cotton crop, 
and with it the fortunes of cotton growers, will normally be 
determined by two sets of forces—the climatic and the 


Picking cotton on a Tennessee plantation 


economic, by the weather and the price. It is worth while 
looking at these two in a little more detail. No-one knows what 
the size of the American or Egyptian cotton crop will be until 
it has actually come on to the market. The only thing the 
grower can control is the acreage he sows; but he may increase 
his acreage and a shortage or an excess of rain may consider- 
ably reduce his total yield. The cotton plant is particularly 
susceptible to insect pests. I think there are about 70 kinds of 
bugs, borers, biters, snappers, gnawers, suckers, and weevils 
which can prey upon the plant. The most important is the 
boll weevil which attacks the American 
crop. In some years the loss from this 
pest is very great indeed. In the season 
1921-22 it was estimated, for instance, 
that 30 per cent. of the total American 
cotton crop was destroyed by the boll 
weevil. In most. years the loss is less 
than this, but the point I want to make 
is that the actual loss is not forecastable 
and, in consequence, the size of the 
crop cannot be pre-determined. 

But the vital controlling force over 
the size of the world cotton crop is the 
price at which it can be sold. Cotton 
growers are not in the business for the 
sake of. their health. If they cannot 
make profits in the long run they must 
go out of business. Conversely, if their 
margins between costs and prices—that 
is to say, their profit margins—are high, 
they will increase their production. So 
that there is a direct connection be- 
tween the price of cotton and the scale 
of its production. Now this truism ap- 
plies, of course, to all forms of private 
enterprise, to agriculture as well as 
to industry. But in its application to agriculture, and par- 
ticularly to cotton growing, it must be qualified in a 
number of ways, especially as it relates to a fall in prices 
producing a reduction in acreage. One qualification is that 
the size of the crop in one year is influenced chiefly by 
the prices ruling in the preceding year when the farmer made 
his decision about the acreage to be devoted to cotton. Indeed, 
it has been found that the vital prices are-those ruling in the 
months when the new cotton crop is planted. But, apart from 
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that, it is not easy for a farmer to adjust his activities to price 
changes quickly—for example, to reduce acreage if prices fall. 
I have already spoken of the kind of people who grow cotton. 
They are conservative, they know little of other methods of 
production or of other crops. Even if they are willing to change 
over, they may not have the capital to buy the necessary new 
machinery, seed and manures. Moreover, the question often 
arises: what alternative crops can they grow? If they turn over 
part of their land to new crops their fellows will probably be 
doing the same, and the increased supply 
of the new crop will reduce its price to-an 
unprofitable level. For a time, indeed, if 
cotton prices fall, the farmer may seek to 
offset the reduction in his returns per Ib. 
of cotton by growing more, and this policy 
will, if generally adopted, produce further 
price reductions. In the long run, un- 
doubtedly,’ the decline in price will lead to 
crop reduction. But in the short run this 
automatic remedy may go on only with the 
greatest possible friction and create for a 
time urgent social problems which lead the 
State to interfere in the hope of facilitating 
the process of re-adjustment. This, in fact, 
is the third important influence which has 
been at work in recent years in the raw 
cotton market—State control, the authori- 
tarian element seeking to produce prices 
different from those which would normally 
rule under private enterprise. 

Many people; some -of whom ought to 
know. better; sare talking in. these days 
as if the need for work had almost dis- 

* appeared. To put it in their own words, 
the problem of production has been solved; it only re- 
mains to make the process of distribution efficient and 
we shall all enter a material millennium. You can ‘see 
what is behind this line of reasoning. It is that in the 
past twenty or thirty years man’s control over nature 
has been so rapidly extended, mainly through the use of 
machines, that an entirely new kind of world has been made 
possible. The implication is that. recent technical progress is 
quite novel in its sweep and pace; fundamentally different, 
for instance, from the technical progress that went on in the 


Cotton ginning in Uganda 


Dorien Leigh 


nineteenth century. We had new machines in the nineteenth 
century, but no-one talked then about the need for organising 
leisure. We had improved methods in agriculture, too, but 
no-one regarded this as a proof that work -was i 
unnecessary. But nowadays the fact that we have new machines 
seems to lead many people to the conclusion that it is possible 
to’ produce unlimited goods for everybody. . 

I believe such notions are fallacious, if not actually 

(Continued on page 379) 
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— Rake’s Progress in Unemployment 
By SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE  _ , 
Broadcast on February 19 


P=“MEVERAL things have happened in the last ten days 
_ which suggest that I might well devote my time tonight 
to taking stock of our economic position and prospects. 
Three things in particular have happened. At the 
beginning of last week, there was a sharp fall of prices on the 
Stock Exchange followed by a partial recovery. In the middle 
of the week, the returns of unemployment for the month of 
January were published, and showed a substantial increase. At 
the end of the week, came the returns of Overseas Trade for 
January—these were said to be promising. 

The first of these events—the movement of prices.on the 
Stock Exchange—is the least important. It can be explained 
partly as a natural reaction from the remarkable rise of stocks 
in the last three years, partly as the result of special troubles in 
the City and in politics. Pepper, Wavertree and Unemploy- 
ment Assistance account for most of it. 


Has Our Trade Recovery Come to an End? 


The unemployment returns are less easy to explain. The 
number of insured unemployed rose between December and 
January by 208,000. Some rise of unemployment from 
December to January occurs every year through seasonal 
causes and some people have described this year’s increase as 
no more than the regular seasonal movement. In fact, it is a 
good deal more. On the experience of previous years, one 
might have expected the January unemployed to outnumber 
the December unemployed by about 130,000; there are 
208,000—nearly 80,000 more than would have been expected. 
This increase of unemployment, though it was reported after 
the financial and political troubles of the week before, occurred 
before them, from the very beginning of January. It cannot be 
due either to the pepper crisis or to political uncertainties. It 
may be due in whole or in part to other special causes—excep- 
tionally cold weather at the end of January, or an exceptionally 
large inflow of boys and girls into industry. But it may mean 
also that the recovery of our trade and employment, which 
has been proceeding since the middle of 1932, but has been 
slowing down of late, has come to an end and that we are on 
the brink of a new depression. 

- The day after these rather gloomy reports of unemployment, 
the returns for overseas trade came out to cheer us. Both ex- 
ports of manufactures and imports of raw materials were up. 
The rise of exports is not much ground for optimism about the 
future; manufactures cannot be exported until after they have 
been made, so that the rise of exports mainly reflects our past 
‘recovery. But the maintenance of imports of raw materials at a 
high level shows that manufacturers mean to try to produce 
‘more in the coming months; if they succeed, employment will 
improve. 


Optimism with Caution 

‘What then is the answer to my question whether the fall in 
employment in January is a chance movement that will become 
corrected in the next month or after, or the beginning of a new 
depression? One cannot answer with assurance, but, on the 


whole, I am prepared to be optimistic with gréat caution, and 


_ with modest expectations. The imports of raw materials are 


~~ 


definitely cheering. The financial conditions are not those 
which in pre-War times used to herald the coming of depres- 
sion. The recovery of America is proceeding, and is likely, I 
think, to be helped by the Gold Clause decision; that, in turn, 
may be some help to the world at large. Finally, I am opti- 
mistic in the way in which one is sometimes optimisticin playing 
cards. Sometimes one assumes that one’s partner has the ace, 


because, if he has not, the game is clearly lost. 
_ Toexplain what I mean, I will ask you to join me in looking 
back not just one month but five years, to 1929. We are told 
now that we are getting back in economic activity to 1929 and 
=" _ that 1929 was a year of prosperity. It hardly felt like prosperity 


at that time, but at least it was not a depression. How does the 
end of 1934 compare with the end of 1929? How do we stand 
after 2} years of falling trade, and the 2} years of recovery? 
Here are the essential figures. 

The number of persons employed in the insured industries 
(that is everyone outside agriculture and domestic service) is 
now the same.as it was five years ago, and the amount that they 
ate producing is practically the same. The volume of indus- 
trial production is probably within two per cent. or three per 
cent. of what it was at the end of 1929. But the total number of 
persons who are trying to get employment in those industries 
is not the same as five years ago; it has risen by 792,000. The 
number of those who are unemployed has also risen, by 
828,000. All and more than all the increase of our labour force 
in the past five years has gone into unemployment. 

When I first did this sum two days ago, I said to a friend of 
mine that our only expanding industry seemed to be the indus- 
try of unemployment. He pointed out that this was not quite so. 
Many of the insured industries had gained in numbers while 
others had lost in the past five years. But these gains and losses 
of particular industries have been relatively small and they 
have cancelled out. Today, we have 800,000 more insured per- 


‘sons and 800,000 more unemployed than we had five years ago. 


After 24 years of recovery that is not cheerful. 

I am not going to give you an explanation of this. You will 
find lots of people ready with explanations. ‘This is the break- 
down of capitalism’, some will say. ‘This is the wickedness of 
trade unions in holding up wages’, others will say. ‘No, it is 
the wickedness of banks in refusing credit’. ‘It is the wickedness 
of foreigners in stopping trade by tariffs and quotas’. ‘No, it is 
our own absurdity in following their example’. Or, finally: “This 
is the result of an over-generous system of relief for the un- 
employed’. You can have your fill of explanations. 


Rise in the Standard of Living 

I am going to add to the picture not explanations, but one 
more fact. Since the end of 1929, money wages have fallen a 
little—about 4 per cent., but the cost of living has fallen a good 
deal more—nearly 14 per cent. ‘Real’ wages, therefore—wages 
in terms of what the workman needs to buy for living, food, 
shelter, clothing and fuel—have risen substantially, by 11 per 
cent. Those who can get employment are better off, though 
apparently they are not producing any more than before. They 
are better off because the terms of trade have swung in Britain’s 
favour and have cheapened the food and raw materials that we 
buy. 

In one sense this is cheering. It shows that the standard of 
living of wage-earners in this country still can rise. The addi- 
tion to real wages is, in fact, proportionately more than the 


‘addition to the insured population. On the money now going 


out as wages, it would have been possible for all those employed 
five years‘ago and all who have entered industry since ther: 


‘to have been better off today than five years ago, but under our 


present arrangements the advantage has gone to some only. We 
do not use our economic gains to absorb our unemployed: we 


are adding perpetually to their numbers. 


Look at our Rake’s Progress in Unemployment. Before the 
War, Io per cent. of unemployment would have been regarded 
as a disaster. As much as Io per cent. was recorded in fact by 
the trade unions on one occasion only, in 1879, the worst 
slump of pre-War history. The first slump after the War, in 
1921, set up a new record in depressions—17 per cent. of un- 
employment. We recovered in the ‘good years’ 1927, ’28, ’29—to 
only 10 per cent. of unemployment. The next slump gave a 
new depression record—22 per cent. in 1932. Our latest re- 
covery has brought us back to 17 per cent. in what we are being 
asked to call the good year of 1934—to 17 per cent., to the bot- 
tom of the depression of 1921. If 17 per cent. is the top of re- 
covery, where shall we be in the next depression? 
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By V. E. FUCHS 
Mr. Fuchs was Leader of the 1934 expedition to Lake Rudolf in the northern part of Kenya, on the borders of Abyssinia 2 


AKE RUDOLF was discovered in 1887 by two 
Austrian explorers, Count Teleki and Admiral von 
Hohnel. Since that time a number of expeditions have 
visited the area doing a certain amount of scientific 


work, but there still remains a great deal to be learnt about the - 


country and its people. ; 

In January last year the Lake Rudolf Rift Valley Expedition 
left England equipped to carry out many lines of research. The 
first four months were spent on the west side of the lake, where 
a great number of the so-called ‘permanent water-holes’ had 
dried up owing to the failure of the rains during the preceding 
two years. For us it was a nuisance—it held up many journeys— 
but for the natives it was a catastrophe bringing poverty and 
even death. One old-Turkana chief came to ask us if we would 
not bring rain, as his people were dying. At first we put him 
off as best we could, for he would not believe we had not. the 
power. Finally, on the strength of the dark clouds which had 
been hanging in the sky far to the north for many days, we told 


Suk warriors 


him rain would fall within a fortnight. A few days later we left 

that place, but afterwards heard that on the fourteenth day six 

pte of rain fell in four hours. So we felt we had not let him 
own. 

To us of the Expedition the arrival of the rains proved even 
more troublesome than the drought had been, for the dry sandy 
plains were now converted into vast areas of mud. Into this 
our cars and lorry sank, and on it our camels could not keep 
their feet. The whole country became divided up by the rivers, 

_normally dry and sandy gullies, but now rushing torrents. 

It was néar one of the larger of these that the Expedition’s 
base camp was pitched. For a fortnight it flowed steadily 
between its banks so that we were lulled into a sense of secu- 
rity, till suddenly one night it rose rapidly and those in camp 
awoke to find the water swirling past the tent poles. There was 
no time to waste; in an hour two cars and quantities of gear 
had been moved up on to a nearby rocky mound, but by the 
time we tried to move the loaded lorry the water was already 
too deep for it to be started. In the end a company of fifty 
natives managed to tow it clear of the deeper water. 


The second half of the Expedition’s work was to be done on - 


the east side of the lake. This part of the Rudolf basin has to 
be approached from Marsabit, some hundred and twenty miles 
east of the south end of the lake. In that country camels are the 
only means of transport of any value, and even they find the 
going very arduous, owing to the rocky nature of the lava 
country. 


are only eighty-four in 
-number,and are rapidly 


-while the water 


comfortable. 


It is on the islands along the south-east shore of the Jake ; 
that a small tribe known as the El Molo live. The name itself 
means the Miserable or Poor Ones, which indeed they are, 
for they are descended 
from the poorer mem- -** 
bers of several tribes 
that at one time came to 
the lake to: eke out a 
precarious existence by 
fishing. They. do not 
admit their mixed ori- 
gin, but~ maintain that 
they are one tribe, the 
El Molo. Today they 


mn 


dying out. They live 
almost entirely on fish, 
crocodiles, -or 
turtles, which 
they catch in 
the lake. It is 


apparently this 

diet which is ook s 
responsible for 

their .charac- Native of the El Molo tribe, showing 


febietie iste the characteristic deformity of the leg 


mity; that is, : 
the forward bowing of the shin, in some cases to 
such an extent that they appear to have a second 
and permanently bent knee Somewhere closé above 
the ankle. ' : 

It was after our stay with these’ people that we 
turned our attention to South Island. This island was 
the only remaining piece of land in that part. of 
Africa which had never been visited by Europeans, 
or, as we thought at that time, by anyone at all, 
black or white. Seeing this great volcanic mass rising 
above the lake, like all the early explorers who had_ 
seen it, we searched from far for signs of life or 
some indication that it might be habitable could one 
reach it. During our month near the shore of the 
lake in the vicinity of the island we had watched the 
weather condi- 
tions day by 
day, so. that 
we might be 
better able to 
judge, when 
the time came, 
just when to 
start on the 
crossing, and - 
even more im- 
portant, how 
long we might 
expect the 
calm period to 
last. 


Finally on 
July 25, 1934, 
Mr. Martin 


and I left the 
mainland at 
about eleven in 
the morning 


was still too. 
rough to be 


oS ae 
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This did not worry us, as experience had shown that when 
the wind had begun to drop it continued to do so till a 
flat calm prevailed, and then after an interval of perhaps 
three or four hours it would again rise steadily to almost gale 
force. The actual crossing took us nearly an hour and three- 
quarters, and what a welcome awaited us! I wish I could do 
justice to the appearance of that rocky shore as it towered 
over us; rugged sheets of lava that clothed the whole flank 
of the island, their twisted and contorted forms reaching right 
down to the water’s edge and seeming to come out to meet us, 
for here and there small jagged rocks rose out of the water, 
a warning of the treacherous form of coast we were approach- 
ing. At the second attempt we landed in a small cove and 
prepared our camp for the night. 

The next morning we set off up the steep lava slopes on 
the way to the highest point. Eight hundred feet above the 
lake the rough and crumbling lava gave way to volcanic 
ashes which made the going much easier and enabled a few 
scrubby bushes to grow in a half-hearted manner. We had 
become so-convinced that there was no living thing on the 
island except birds that we would not at first believe the 
evidence of our eyes when we saw the tracks of some small 
four-footed animals. It was not till we stood upon the highest 
point of the island, some fifteen hundred feet above the lake, 
that the mystery was solved. There far below us grazed a 
herd of thirteen goats. Later when we tried to approach them 
we found that they were as wild as the wildest antelopes. 
From the highest peak we descended to the west shore and 
then returned over the northern end of the island. During 
the day’s walk we found numerous goat skeletons and, most 
important of all, a few small pieces of fossilised-human bone 
and one fragment of pottery. It may be that these will give 
us a clue as to who it was that lived and died upon the island, 
though we shall never know how or why they went to it. 


* On July 28, after three nights on the island, I left Martin © 


to continue with the survey work and crossed -back to the 
mainland so as to make another journey to the south end of 
the lake. The day I left for the south, Dr. Dyson, our medical 
officer, went over to the island with further supplies. Neither 
Martin nor Dyson was ever seen again. What fate overtook 
them we do not know, but it can only be supposed that for 
some reason the boat foundered on the return journey and 
they were unable to reach the shore. When flying over the 
island it was possible to see every detail of the rocky shore, 
but there was no sign of boat or camp. We continued the 
search for two months; native scouts patrolled the shores of 
the lake; two more aeroplanes were used to search the other 
islands, and a second and larger boat was transported 
to the lake. In this Mr. MacInnes and myself with one native 


North-East Bay, South Island 


sailed seventy miles southward in an attempt to reach the 
island. At first continual storms delayed our progress, then 
one night the boat sank with a large part of the equipment. 
It was salvaged and mended, but we were scarcely ready to 
start when fever claimed two of the party, so that the, final 
attempt had to be delayed still further. 

All these days wasted meant that time was running short 
and finally, in spite of both the other members of the party 
having bad fever, it was decided to make a last attempt. For 
three hours we made. good progress, but a breeze began to 
spring up which in two hours had reached gale force, blowing 
directly from the island. The outboard engine swamped three 
times before we were compelled to turn before the wind when 
only two miles from our objective. It would have been madness 
to attempt ‘a landing on those shores after dark even if we could 
have reached them, which we could not. With storm lug set, 
and steering by means of two sweeps, we finally managed to 
beach the boat on the mainland between ten and eleven 
that night. 

Our time was up and we had to abandon our last forlorn 
search for anything that might have shown what had happened 
to our companions. During the search two oars, two tins and 
Dr. Dyson’s hat were found. It seems certain that they were 
lost while attempting to cross from the island to the mainland. 

Dr. Dyson, of Cambridge University, was a rising young 
British surgeon. Mr. Martin, an American citizen, of 
Oxford and Yale Universities, was a promising forester and a 
keen surveyor. Both these splendid young men whom we 
of the expedition had learnt to love and respect have added 
their names to the long list of those who have given their lives 
in the search for knowledge. 


The majority of townsfolk, according to Mr. A. G. Street, 
possess very little true knowledge of the English countryside. 
His Thinking Aloud (Faber, 6s.)—a reprint of his broadcast 
talks under the same title—should help to set their thoughts 
in the right channels. There is nothing he detests more than 
the kind of ‘country book’ ‘which Stella Gibbons has so cleverly 
parodied in. Cold Comfort Farm—books whose authors ‘pick 
out a few horrible characters, and infer that everybody in the 
countryside is like unto them’. ‘Our countryside’, says Mr. 
Street, ‘is a very precious heritage, and anyone who writes 
concerning it should realise that in doing so he shoulders a 
great responsibility’. It is his own feeling of responsibility 
and his own love and concern for the English country, that 
emerge most plainly from these talks. Perhaps the title is an 
excuse for a certain amount of rambling and long-windedness, 
but Mr. Street is a true countryman and cannot be hurried. 
Presumably the broadcasts were restricted as to time, but he 
discourses apparently at leisure on point-to-point races, bee- 
keeping, oak-apple day celebrations, or just on the greenness 
of the English fields, always with sincerity, always with interest. 
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Foreign cAffairs 


Gold Clause—N.R.cA.— Nanking and Tokvio—The Open Door : 


‘ - > an . a 
a fa BT prt a 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


UST one more word about the Gold Clause. You have 
heard that all America was relieved at the decision, and 
the New York Stock Exchange sent prices up as a signal 
of its relief. But second thoughts showed that I was not 
far wrong when I told you that the Supreme Court was 
lying in wait for Mr. Roosevelt. The entire Court, all nine of 
them, declared that the American Government had done 
wrong in principle in not honouring the Federal Debt in gold, 
but added (by a majority of five to four) that since Mr. Perry, 
the complaining holder of the 10,000 dollar federal bond, had 
suffered no damage, he could claim nothing from the American 
Treasury. So things remained as they were, except that the 
Supreme Court had warned the Government to be careful. 
And here’s a prophecy for you. Mr. Roosevelt’s critics, and 
especially the:Republican Party, will burn a lot of midnight 
oil during the next few weeks in an endeavour to find some 
other part of the Roosevelt policies on which they may hope 
to get another judgment of the Court to embarrass the White 
House. Meanwhile, Mr. Roosevelt goes ahead undaunted: 
But he encounters rough weather. After carrying his Work 
Relief Bill safely through the Appropriation Committee of the 
Senate, he met a serious rebuff in the Senate itself>On Thurs- 
day last, the Senate returned the Bill to the Committee with 
an instruction to reduce the total appropriation and to re- 
consider expenditure on direct relief in cash without any resort 
to public works. Thus, when Mr. Roosevelt left Washington 
on Sunday he left behind him a somewhat turbulent Senate. 
Right on top of this relief measure, Mr. Roosevelt asks for 
a two-year extension of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which is the legal basis of the whole N.R.A., and he also has 


legislation in hand to deal with Unemployment Insurance, : 


Health Insurance, Old Age Pensions, etc. By a remarkable 
coincidence Mr. Roosevelt’s Message to Congress on this 
immense programme was delivered at the very moment on 
- January 17 when Mr. Lloyd George was proclaiming his New 
Deal at Bangor. And the almost universal social scope of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans will perhaps be clear to you if I put them in 
terms of British social reform. In one session of Congress the 
President is launching a programme which includes the relief 
of distress, the enactment of laws very like Mr. Lloyd George’s 
original Insurance Acts, the British Trade Union Acts and 
lesser measures designed to give what is now called in America 
‘Social Security’. And I believe that the things that lie nearest 
his heart are these measures of social reform, and not the 
strange medley of economic experiment known as the N.R.A. 
He will have a stern struggle over the provisions for collec- 
tive bargaining for labour. He will find many opposed to him 
on the ground that the Federal Government is becoming too 
strong and is usurping the rights of the individual States; and 
an. increasing number of people-will watch with critical eyes 
to see whether the whole policy of relief, with its lavish expen- 
diture of Federal credit, is really promoting recovery. And, 
finally, the advocates of inflation will try to push him into 


further depreciation of the dollar in order to eeneve ue bur- 


den of indebtedness. 


And now we will cross the Pacific to look at “the new dithation’ 3 


in the Far East. Conversations between Nanking and Tokyo 


seemed to show that the Chinese and Japanese Govern-- 


ments were drawing- together; and it appeared that what has 
been called Mr. Hirota’s ‘new policy’ towards China would 


lead to a settlement of many outstanding disputes. Dr. Wang. 


Chung-hui took the opportunity of an apparently casual and 
private visit to Japan to converse on many things with the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, and particularly to convey to him 
some appreciation of the Chinese attitude to current problems. 
And inspired announcements told us that Mr. Hirota was 


thinking of going over to Nanking himself to talk to General. 


Chiang Kai-shek and Mr. Wang Ching-wei. I cannot recall the 


last occasion when a Japanese Foreign Minister went to Nanking. 


The mere rumour of it denotes something unusual afoot; and 


it is little wonder that people on both sides of the Yellow Sea’ 


are sniffing the air and watching the ake for a sign. And the; 7 
are not a little troubled; for the signs and omens are conflicting. 

If we are to judge solely by what lies on the surface of the 
news, the period of sharp conflict between China and Japan 
seems to be drawing to an end. The Japanese Government has 
expressed the hope that China will co-operate with it to 
remove the unsightly remains of recent disputes and will 
recognise the truth of the Japanese contention that Japan is the 
guardian of peace in East Asia. General Chiang Kai-shek, the 
real official spokesman of China, replied to Mr. Ariyoshi, the 
Japanese Minister to Nanking, that as a faithful follower of 
Dr. Sen Yat-sen he accepted his leader’s desire for friendly 
relations with all nations that were friendly to China, which 
of course, ought to include Japan. And, if the most recent 
reports are correct, he added that he thought that candid talk 
about common problems would clear the air. 

You will remember that when I tried to analyse Mr. 
Hirota’s two speeches on foreign affairs in the Japanese Parlia- 
ment exactly four weeks ago, I had to remind you that-you 


_ often get contradictions between what is said in Tokyo and 


what is done in Manchuria or North China. And today we are 
sharply reminded of the same thing. Knowing Mr. Hirota as I 
do, I am absolutely prepared to accept his word as pledging 
the Japanese Government, as far as his personal pledge can, to 
a policy of fair dealing in China. But even his moderate words 
show that, in his belief, China must accept Japan as the leader 
in East Asia and appreciate the motive of Japan’s mission in 
the Far East. This sounds as if, in the last resort, China had 
no choice but to accept Japanese terms. We do not know pre- 
cisely what those terms will be, but they are certain to include 
reciprocity in tariffs, commercial opportunities for Japan in 
China, and possibly political conditions designed to free China 
from any reliance on the Western Powers or on the League. 
While the preliminary talks were under way in Tokyo and 
Nanking, while the statesmen and diplomatists of the two 


ee eT FEL A eS” 


Lak War ee 


countries were, with profound courtesy, manceuvring for - 


position, the Japanese General Staff in Manchuria and the 
Japanese Navy in South China were taking. their own 


measures. Several times in the past few months the Japanese 4 


Staff in Manchuria have given notice that, in their opinion, 
there must be a limit to the period of mere talk and that China 
might have to be reminded by a display of force that the 
Chinese would get nowhere by playing for time. The most 
recent of these military staff conferences is reputed to have 
decided that the Sino-Japanese problem could be left to diplo- 
matic treatment until June, but that if no settlement had then 
been reached, the Army would act on its own discretion. 
Meanwhile, what that discretion may imply has been shown 
at Swatow, in South China, where the-Japanese. Navy within 
the past few days landed 500 marines to overawe the local 
government and to enforce the Japanese demand of the right 
to build an enclosure for military purposes. What the actual 
rights. and wrongs of this local incident are, it is impossible at 
this-distance to determine. I certainly do not know. But the 
sinister feature in it is that one of the conditions which the 


Japanese Commander insisted on was that the Chinese local 


government should make no public reference to it, and that 
the Chinese Press should be prohibited from publishing ‘it. 
How does this concern us? If some new relation between 
China and Japan i is created by a continuation of diplomacy and 
military pressure, the Powers whose relations with, and rights 
in, China rest upon a series of treaties “stretching: from 1842 


down to 1922, will have to find out whether, and how far, their 
rights and their obligations are affected. These treaties. have . 


eal oe 


given-the Powers certain rights, and the latest of them, 
at Washington, i impose on them certain obligations. -’ 
recognise that geography and. history place Japan in a 
different from-any other Power; but the measure of that ‘ie 
ence is also the measure-of her moral responsibility: to r¢ 
every legitimate sight, of the others, China fir 
Western Powers in the second place. 
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RADIO NEWS-REEL 1F°. 


18-24 


A pictorial summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


SUGGESTED RESERVATION OF MALVERN HILLs 


Mr, Bernard Shaw has + 
supported the suggestion - = 
which Mr. Stanley Bald- 
win made at the Wor- 
cestershire Association’s 
dinner last week for the 
reservation of the Mal- 
vern Hills. In an inter- 
view, Mr. Shaw said: ‘Ina 
very, short time, there 
won't be any Malvern 
Hills, because every day of 
the year they are blowing 
up the hills with dyna- 
mite and taking lumps 
out of them. ... Appar- 
ently the stone is useful 
for making roads, so that 
in fact the Malvern Hills 
are getting scattered over 
the face of England and 
“Wales’, The photograph 
(tight) shows the British 
Camp, Malvern Hill 


*hotograph: Will F, Tayler 


} BritisH SOLDIERS VIsiIT FRENCH 
BATTLEFIELDS i 


Following their evacuation of the Saar, men of the First Essex Regiment 
spent some time last week visiting Rheims and the Great War battlefields 
at the invitation of the French authorities 


MUSSOLINI 
AT WORK 


Italians walking neaz 
the Littorio Palace on 
February 19 were able to 
see Signor Mussolini working with a pickaxe on a roof-top. 
Some old houses which he considered to be an eyesore to 
the city were being demolished,and he set an example to 

the workers in beginning the work 


LESSONS ON-ROAD SAFETY 

will soon become part of the. syllabus of every. elementary 
and secondary school-as an outcome of discussions between the 
President of the Board of Education and the Minister of Trans- 
port. Details are being worked out and one possibility is the in- 
troduction of a child’s version of the Highway Code. An official 
at the Ministry of Transport has stated that Sunderland’s good 
record of freedom from fatal road accidents is partly attributed 
to school instruction 


The fused aeceing of the United. States Supreme Court (left) i in the — 
“so-called ‘Gold Clause’ Cases, Which: was: made public on February 18, 
. partly supports and partly. rejects Mr. Roosevelt’ 's, action in abrogating the 
f. _ necéssity for private arid Federal bonds to be repaid. in gold dollars. It has ‘ 
|<. ruled that he was right in saying that the Gold Clause does not apply in thers 
~~ case of private bonds; on the other ‘hand, it lays. down. that the clause ar 
does apply in the case of Federal bonds. Private bonds, therefore, may r now 
be paid off in paper dollars, whereas‘Federal bonds. must be paid off in gold phy 
** dollars, each one of which is equal to 1 dollar’69 cents paper. ‘There was = 
~ - ‘considerable excitement in Throgmorton Street, London (right), as soon as ey 
the decision was made known SBC nes os 5 Cpe ~ as 


bs 
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~ 
+ a 
"SMASHED SAFE ie As reheat Load oe ae s 
A pneumatic-tyred streamlined.-rail- 2 
after burglars had car driven. by a petrol engine ranits 
visited the offices of trials over the L.M.S. main line : 
_ the Printers’ Provi- on February 18. It has a maximum : 
; ' dent ©. Association - speed of 70 m.p.h., its pneumatic 
: and a number of tyres causing it to run absolutely 
other offices ‘in a silently, and it carries. spare tyres, as = 
large commercial shown, underneath the rear of. the ¥ 
pulang te races coach. It is to be used on a service 
= e Street, Lon- between Oxford and ‘Cambridg e e. 
tae ie don. Itis the third 4 ) =m 
i time these particu- us eae By Toes 7. 
‘ lar premises have New GERMAN FRONTIER ane am 


ie 3 been raided in three 
es years. There has 

’ - been a serious epi- 

demic ‘of robbery 
- in the London area 
, k recently, with. the 
a loss of many thou- 
; sands of pounds in 

=> * Cash and goods 


The Customs House at Simbach, ‘between — i 
_ France and the Saar, was decorated with-_4) 
German and Nazi flags on February 18, 
when it was ‘taken. ever by German’ officials. wed 
amid scenes of rejoicing. One of the first = 
eople’ to pass through after this was 
MM. Heimburger, the Governing Commis-_ 
sion’s Director of the Interior, who was stop- 
ped and ordered by the new officials to hand 
over all French newspapers. He refused’ to 
“obey; and reported the matter to the sae E ee 
_who gave an understanding that there "would be 


no more seizures © aoe 
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Two WoMEN Spires TRIED AND BEHEADED IN GERMANY 


This official notice informed Berlin of the fate of 

two women: spies. It reads:“The divorced- Benita” ~ 
von Falkenhayn and Frau von Natzmer were sen- 
tenced to death on February 16 by the People’s 
Tribunal for betraying military secrets.-They are 
already executed as Chancellor Hitler declined 
to exercise his prerogative of mercy. The execu- 
tion was carried out by beheading’. The two 
were the first women ever executed in peace time 
in Germany for a crime other than murder. Two - : 
other accused, Fraulein von Jena and a Polish ! 
subject, Baron von Sosnowski, were sentenced to 

penal servitude for life 


MOVEMENT OF 
ITALIAN TROOPS 
CONTINUES 


Some of the troops which 
left Naples for Italian Soma- 
liland. On February 19 it was 
estimated that over 6,000 
troops were at sea on their 
way from Italy to Africa 


‘MAJESTIC’ ‘DELAYED For A Day 


A south-westerly. gale, prevented the 
Majestic from leaving Southampton on 
February 20. Eight tugs stood by to tow 
her out into the deep water channel, 
but as her side presents an area of three 
acres to a broadside wind, the attempt 
was thought to be too dangerous 


R.A.F. VIcTIMs’ FUNERAL 


The funeral of the victims of the 

R.A.F. disaster in Sicily took place in 

Malta on February 18. The photo- 

graph shows the remains being trans- 

ported to H.M.S. Dunedin for convey- 
ance to Malta 


X 
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ANGLO-AUSTRIAN 
TALKS eee Rene 
The Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, 
and his Foreign Minister arrived in London 
from Parison February 23 for talks with British 
Ministers as a preliminary to official discussions 
between the Governments eens Sees ES : s 
a : coe Attendance has been so good this year 
cae fa ee that the doors had to be closed to the 
public twice last week at the .White 
City. The total attendance of buyers 
there and at Olympia for the six days 
ending February 23 was nearly 69,000, 
an increase of over 6,000 on last year’s 
figure. The photograph shows some 
Jubilee silver which is being exhibited 


Tue BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


STRATOSPHERE 
FLiGutT ATTEMPT 


Wiley Post, the one-eyed American 
airman, started from Los Angeles 
in his machine Winnie Mae on a 
stratosphere flight to New York. 
He was equipped with an oxygen 
suit and expected to fly at a height of 
35,000 ft.,and at a speed of 350 m.p.h, 
The chief purpose of his flight was to 
test the stratosphere possibilities for 
commercial aeroplanes, but he had 
to come down after covering about 
125 miles. The Winnie Mae is the 
machine in which Post ‘has twice 
flown round the world. He holds 
the record for this flight with a time 
of less than eight days 


DEMONSTRATION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 
REGULATIONS 
On February 24, in Hyde Park, contingents 
of several thousand people took part in 
what was described as ‘as peaceful a 
demonstration as the Park has ever seen’. 
The demonstrators were addressed from several 
platforms and among the speakers was Mr. James 
Maxton, M.P., seen above (left): A resolution was 
passed against Part Two of the new Unemployment 
Act, which . deals with the administration of 
unemployment assistance 


FESTIVAL AT HANDEL’S BIRTHPLACE 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Handel was celebrated by a festival at Halle, 
Germany, on February 23. A numberof official 
guests from the British Isles and from Italy were 
present and delivered addresses in the town hall. 
It has been discovered that for sone two hundred 
years visitors have been paying respect to the wrong 
house in Halle as the composer’s birthplace; but 
this year his house (left) has been definitely authenti- 
cated anda memorial tablet was unveiled there as 

part of the anniversary celebrations ~ 
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“DO not ‘propose hoe to give statistics about missionary 
doctors,” hospitals, and so forth, because that would 
convey no picture of this side of missionary life and 
not get down to. principles. Within” the last 20 
years or 80, the medical side of missionary life has developed 


—hundéeds j per cent. and has elicited as much heroism, in its 


way, as anything: else has. Still, it is not this element that has 
been’ the pioneering ore. What has sent missionaries forth 


has not been, primarily, pity for bodies, but love for souls. 
oe One underlying principle is this:_Man is a unit: ‘body-soul’. 

P=. “The -wiser modern doctor, trying to heal a body, attends very 

- much also to the mind. The Christian knows that Christ came 


to save the whole man. It is not, then, a sentimental humani- 
tarianism only, touched by the sight of pain, that insists 
that the medical side of missions should be developed; nor 
yet a materialism that professes to know nothing about minds 
or souls and concentrates on drains. : 


E: 7 : ; Sharing the Gospel by the Relief of Suffering 


«By Fr. Cc. on MARTINDALE 


“4 > 
come, and finally, men, not professional doctors, who can 
render at least first aid. I remember a girl who fell off a tree 
and broke: her neck—her head .was right down between her 
shoulder-blades; she was wrapped up ‘and was being carried 
out for dead; the whole kraal was in lamentation. The mis- 
sionary priest was called to bury her: he found that her heart 
was still beating: the nearest doctor was 80 miles away and 
did not want to come even when, after delay of course, he 
had been reached by telephone. The priest did what he could. 
Enough to say, I watched’ that girl, afterwards, working in 
the fields. 


When Mind Destroys Body 


- I myself found a Native obviously prepared to die, under a 
tree. I got him to the Mission hospital-hut: the priest there had 
had at least'a preliminary medical training: the next few days 


that if one or the other had to be 
sacrificed, you must never sacrifice 
the mental and spiritual side. But then 
neither need be sacrificed. Nor is it. 
If Christ worked His healing miracles 
as signs, as physical events pointing to 
something much more important than 
themselves, still, He worked them, and 


2” bed 


” »> 
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has never failed in her imitation of 
His care for suffering bodies. Our 
modern attention to: this aspect of 
missionary work is, then, not due to 
the discovery of a new truth, but to 
the accessibility of better methods and 
of improved instruments. - . 

One word on the health of the 
missionaries themselves. Enthusiasm 
alone does. not. qualify a missionary- 
candidate for his work. The less he 
stays in, for example, a coast-town on 
the whole among white- people and 
with European facilities, but goes out - 
in loneliness into swamps and jungles, 
or violent changes of temperature, the more carefully must he 
be selected and trained physically before starting. (Not but 
what three-quarters of our neurotics would be cured by some 
hard, continuous and unselfish work.) The accompanying chart 
has been made by the Catholic Society. of the Holy Ghost for 
all Africa; since modern methods have been in existence, avail- 
able, and used, the graph of missionary. health has risen 
at an astounding angle. Self-sacrifice will always be required: 
but there is no point in being continuously: sick if-you need 
not be. 

Second, no real missionary should go ‘out devoid of some 
medical training. This can now be obtained at next to no cost 
at home, thanks to the generous co-operation of lay-experts. 
Nor should anyone sneer at ‘amateur missionary doctors’ and 
urge that the whole medical work should be taken over by 
government officials. 


Vastness of the Problem 
Such theorists neither realise the immensity of the areas 


- eoncerned—Europe, Russia, Australia, India, could fit, into 
Africa alone, and leave room for another India: nor yet do | 
they picture the patchy density nor the mobility of the popu- — 
lations, the suddenness and virulence of illnesses and the need ~ 
for coping with them on the spot, and the immeasurable © 
numerical insufficiency of lay doctors or nurses. The only. 


ible system in many areas is a very good central hospital, 


: ~ and then concentric circles, whose radius reaches ever farther 
a 80H, stations to - Which the Natives of the district can easily 


districts, having clinics. “of: various 
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-Chart showing mortality among missionaries in Africa 


From 1845-1875 the average age at death of the 59 missionaries of the Catholic Society of the Hoty Gkost in Africa 
Was 31 years 6 months; from 1875-1910 (302 missionaries) 37 years 4 months; from 1910-1930 (329 missionaries) 


46 years 6 months; in 1932, 48 years 7 months 


were a fight with pneumonia and a lot more. He recovered— 
but if one had waited for an official. . . . By ‘obviously prepared 
to die’ I meant to allude to the suggestibility of whole classes 
of Natives, their power of persuading themselves, or being 
persuaded by tradition or the collective opinion of their tribe, 


that their fate is sealed; that witchcraft is involved, and so 


forth. . 

. In one part of Africa a man going to earn his taxes in the 
mines puts. a spell on his wife, so that anyone who seduces her 
swells up.and dies. A panic-stricken Christian came to say he 
had thus seduced a woman and was due to swell up and die. 
‘Nonsense’, said the missionary. But he began to swell up. 


-Two white doctors were fetched to him. They said -it- looked 
like dropsy but was not, and could do nothing. He duly died, 
‘and the swelling vanished forthwith. This seems to bea lovely 
‘case of general hysterical oedemia, if that is the technical word. 


Enough to.say that unless we turn our. attention almost at once 
to ‘suggestibility’, and set practically no limits to its power, 
and couple physical treatment with a studious investigation 
into mental presuppositions and conditions, we are sacrificing 
an almost unique supply of evidefice. Europeanise the Native, 


and the whole thing will vanish. I suggest too that ‘witchcraft’, 


as they call it, should be taken very seriously, and that never 
should it at once be said that such and such a thing ‘never hap- 
Students. of such things would 
have to spend a very long time in native conditions, and they 


-would have to be almost miraculously sympathetic, and 


wholly “openminded. And parallel to the ‘witch’. or wizard, 
moves the witchdoctor: He is as good at poisoning‘as at heal- 


oe ee ™ ing; ‘and when government officials hed, punishment, he, 
ye or the possibly unconscious suggestion he administers, the 

_ susceptibility of the person he is ‘smelling out’ or indeed of the © 

~ whole group, have to be taken into account and increasingly _ 


— 


o 


are. 


Native Knowledge and Physical Cures 


Having mentioned poisons, let us beg, too, that traditional 
medicine, especially herbal, be not scorned. A wholesale 
destruction of knowledge and material for knowledge is actu- 
ally going on in this department, too. We understand, and use, 
‘European medicine, which consists largely of drugs, disregard- 
‘ing and indeed not knowing of a great hereditary store of in- 
- formation about leaves, barks and s so forth. Thus a Native was 


De gate: the white doctor gave him up: a native girl went out in | 


‘the dead of night and brought back a plant from the thick 


bush, and cured him in no time. What surprised me was that _ 


she had detected it in that dense tangle, and at night. Since 
then I have been led to think it was a sense of smell unsuspect- 
_ed by us—by us, who certainly do not suspect how strong the 
‘European can smell to native nostrils. I know of a native ser- 
‘vant who fainted outright because of that, while waiting at a 


_ white dinner-party. White criticisms of the black, from this : 


point of view, are then out of place. 

Again, a white man suffering from appalling. sciatica, on 
whom white doctors could do no more, and who foresaw noth- 
ing but an agonising crippledom for himself, had a native 
doctor introduced to him by his boy. This man made incisions 
with a rusty knife along the sciatic nerve, rubbed in some plant 
that he would not let the Europeans see—it was a secret of his 
immemorial trade—and absolutely cured the white man. Since 


_ then, I have been told by a surgeon that we ourselves are be- 


ginning to use, as treatment of sciatica, incisions along that 
nerve, and the injection of pure water. It is true that we do not 


use rusty knives—but the native body again seems able to re-_ 
sist infections that we could not, while succumbing to those we 


easily throw off, especially if they be invisible. I mean (speak- 


‘ing for parts of Africa—you will forgive me if I concentrate on — 


what I am slightly less ignorant of than I am of other parts)—a’ 
man may easily succumb to a slight gastric chill, because he 


_ will think he has swallowed a devil and give up. On the other - 


hand, if he sees his wound, he heals rapidly. Thus I was down 
a diamond mine in Kimberley where a man was working who, 
‘but a very few months before, was crushed by a fall of rock. 
Only his skull escaped because it was pushed: down into a sort 
of rut between two stones. Half his bones were inate Yet 
‘there he was, working freely... 

_ An appreciation of dueptalities other hats ours shaxekage 
always helps, even though it does no more than exhibit to the 
‘Inissionary the true underlying cause of non-cures. 


poets Fatalism 


_ Missionaries often meet with various forms of fines which 
cause medical treatment to be still more needful and difficult. 
‘In many Muhammadan countries you see children simply 
‘covered with metallic-blue-green flies, sucking at ‘open sores or 
even eyes. But no-one brushes them away. Idleness, habitual 
_dirt, and. so forth, can account in part for this and the like: 
.but. aiso,. a negative . non-interference with facts. “What 
happens, is bound to’. In place of the notion of inevitability, 
_that of a Joving power and providence has to be introduced. 


_A special form of this fatalism is due to some beliefs in re- — 
“incarnation and in ‘karma’, which, whatever theory may be — 


formed about it, means in practice a mechanical series of 
_ cause and effect, starting even in previous existences. - 


Thus even an Oriental Christian, reverting momentarily to 


_» hereditary emotions, may cry out: “What can I have done, that 


_I must suffer so terribly in this life?’ This is essentially differ-. 


ent from the Christian idea expressed by a sentence like: “As 
. a man sows, so shall he reap’. For again “for those who love 


_ sins’, adds St. Augustine. ‘Here again, the mind must be 
hier Zi if the doctor is to have a real-chance. We all-know 
how an affectionate environment encourages a sick person, 


_and how important it is for nurses and doctors, like school-— 
_teachers, to have a true vocation and not be doing.a job merely. 
_ for the pay’s sake. Well, St. Paul puts as a climax to the process — 


_ trolled, and anti-natural perversions have become endemic, Pa 


will the physical diseases so rampant because of this be made 


- mortality again turns out to be at least half a moral affair. But 


ae oan 
“ - 
os y e 

Reo ee 


an ‘old woman to pipette’ on her for cataract, ‘She i is a Pade te. 
has got to die soon! Why trouble to make her see?? May no- 
one be so illogical as to think I am saying that all Indians, or as. 
all | pagans, are unaffectionate! But paganism does often breed 

a hardening of the heart, especially when fatalism is prominent i 

in a creed, where human life itself is not honoured, or where — 
certain sections of. humanity, like women or slaves, are dis- sed 
esteemed or thought of as existing only for the pleasure or 
profit of others. A missionary-doctor will have to contend 
with this underlying social view concerning the sufferer, as 
well as with any actual disease. He will often be resisted, or 
anyway not helped; and he may easily find that an’ appallingly ee 3 
over-developed sexuality i in whole areas of the og joins tag ome, 
‘baffling him. 5st 
_ Many causes, historical and psychological, can ‘be offered 


to account for actual misinterpretations of the meaning | of the — < % 


body and its powers; in some ancient religions, even ritual 
prostitution anda good deal of symbolism originated in mistakes 
and were ethically innocent, at. any rate at first: but when the ke 
floodgates have been opened to instincts that ought tobecon- 


anyone can see that a real mental sickness has come about; nor 


away with, till the mind be changed. There are plenty of) S258 
parallels in "modern European life too. It should, moreover,be = 


clear that education by itself will not help, unless it contains a2 a 


firm moral code, explained and sanctioned by a clear religious 

belief. We ought to have learnt that by now. Se 
_ I have a long list before me of missionary-medical books, == 

Colieds in various languages, but mostly in French. In- Sea 

formation could, of course, be got from Edinburgh sure or2 


the Association for the Propagation of the Faith. . 
‘The Kingdom of God Comes First - 


- Let us end with a few practical considerations. The fullest 
co-operation is needed amongst all. Doctoring is primarily the. ¢ 
job of doctors; therefore the missionary should play the Tole (tan 
of surgeon or doctor only where there are none. But since, as 
I said, there usually are none, the missionary should be sur- 


: rotinded: with a group of | assistants, nuns, brothers, or laymen, > Spake 


whose primary duty is the material side of missionary life; pie 


‘médicine included. All this should be backed ‘by intensive 


preparation. at home, and again I have before me names of 
institutes, schools, lectureships, etc., recently developed in 


_ practically every European country “and. the U.S.A. ~ Many | %! 


purely medical missions are, of course, studyi ig, at ~close 
quarters, separate topics like sleepy sickness in the Congo, — 
where the co-operation of the missionary is freely sought by 
the doctor and as freely given, for all recognise the enormous 
moral role that can be played by the missionary even in such >). 
a sickness as that. The cure of maternity illnesses and infant _ 


you need, I repeat, the co-operation of trained skill with 
intuition that can be gained only on the spot, and both, with a — 3 
sense of vocation, and its. consequence, true affection for even ae 
the most revolting of your patients. Ree) 
Therefore we pray that heroic love for, and tinilcatapiliag 
of, our fellowmen, and readiness to sacrifice self for them, are 
as strong as ever they were, and that priest and doctor will ey 
collaborate ‘better than ever for the eternal and temporal = 
‘well-being of those for whom the Son of God did not disdain 
to take flesh, and to live and die as man,.and to rise in glory. _ 
_And indeed, the Catholic missionary, or doctor, knows per- 
fectly well that there is worse than pain, or even physical — % 
death. Corporal works of mercy, as we should call doctoring, — 
are valuable, and praised by our Lord Himself and used by _ 
‘Him; but, we repeat, they point further than themselves. If _ 


they do not, they eclipse supernatural salvation, and become ‘ 
Him, God makes all things work together-for good’, ‘even - 5 


and hard as he may labour to assist the 
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- Round the cArt Exhibitions 


Deauville, le Départ des Régates, by Raoul Dufy, from the exhibition of Modern French Classics at the Lefévre Galleries, which includes 
works by Bonnard, de la Fresnaye, Derain, Dufresne, Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, ‘Rédon, Utrillo and Vuillard. Paintings by William 
Roberts and Fergus Graham are also on exhibition at the Lefévre Galleries 
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The Artist and his Public 


THE LISTENER 371 


This Modernismus 


A Discussion between ERIC NEWTON and SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD 


RIC NEWTON: I am glad to have the opportunity of 
meeting the author of Modernismus? 1 find it very stimu- 
lating, but I must confess that with many of the things 
you say in it I disagree heartily. 

Str REGINALD BLOMFIELD: I quite expect you to; but ask me 
any questions you like. I am prepared to stand by everything I 
said in that book. 

* NewTon: I gather that you assess the value of the fine arts, 
painting and sculpture, according to their trueness to appear- 


Examples of ‘Modernismus’ in sculpture and painting chosen by Sir 
Reginald Blomfield: Composition by Henry Moore 


By courtesy of Henry Moore 


ance; and that one of your objections to modern art is that it 
has forsaken the truth and the light and delivered itself up to 
the powers of darkness and of lies. Or am I stating your case 
unfairly? 

BLOMFIELD: It all depends what the ‘trueness’ is. If it is only 
photographic accuracy, I say certainly it is not the test. What 
interests me in a picture of a landscape is the landscape seen 
through another man’s vision. This may deviate widely from the 
actual landscape, but if it is impossible to find any sort of resem- 
blance between the subject and-its presentation, ithas for me no 
artistic value. Verisimilitude, a different thing from photo- 
graphic accuracy, is as essential in painting as grammar is in 
prose. I am not in the least interested in photographic accuracy 
in works of art, but I do insist on some degree of intelligibility. 
If an artist, for example, wishes to present to me his version of a 
greyhound, he must present it to me in terms which will show 
what sort of an animal it is, what are its essential qualities, and 
which of those qualities he wishes to emphasise and reveal to 
others. It is no use his presenting me with a number of lines and 
sctatches which look like a diagram of Euclid, or drawing him 
like an elephant with a mass of unrelated limbs suggesting a 
bundle of sausages. He must give me the essential quality of the 
gteyhound, if I am to regard his version as a work of art. Even 
in the drawings of the cave-dwellers, one can grasp at once 
what it is the artist wished to present, because his drawings bear 
actual resémblance to the object that we see. Recollect that in 
graphic and plastic art the artist can only communicate his ideas 
to us through the eye, by the presentation of phenomena that 
we'see and know, and whatever else he may wish to convey to 
us, some sort of verisimilitude, not necessarily complete, is 
indispensable. It is one of the worst mistakes of Modernismus 
that it ignores the limits of the arts, and attempts to express in 
painting, sculpture, and in a less degree in music, ideas that 
can only be expressed in terms of letters. 

Newton: Then I take it your main objection to what you call 
‘Modernismus’ is that artists nowadays do not make themselves 
intelligible? 

- BLOMFIELD; It is one of many objections that I have. I don’t 
want photographic accuracy, but I do ask for intelligibility, and 
that involves technical competence in the artist. 


Newton: Would you say-that, on the whole, modern art is 
incompetent? 

BLOMFIELD: Nothing -of the sort, because 1 discriminate 
between what I have attacked as-Modernismus and the true arid 
right Modernism. I have a high opinion:of the competence of 
many artists who are Modernists. The people I am up against 
are the deliberate extremists, who pose as the creators of 
methods of presentation which were never dreamt of in the past, 
because they are a contradiction in terms; of these men I say 
that they are either incompetent, or are endeavouring to bluff the 
public. Their latest slogan is ‘unintelligibility’. Here is M. Henri 
Barranger whe explains the ideals of Superrealism, ‘Its aim’, he 
says, ‘is recreating, which will bein no way inferior to mental 
derangement. Its ambition is to lead us to the edge of madness 
and make us feel what is going on in the magnificently dis- 
ordered minds of..those whom the community shuts up in 
asylums’. Here you have it at length; a concise.statement of what 
many of us have long foreseen, that the end of ‘Modernismus’ 
is. the madhouse. I-gave two_or. three-examples of ‘this “in my 
little book Modernismus, which you have reproduced in your 
pamphlets. 

NEWTON: But even the Superrealists, whose desire is to build 


Composition by Vulliamy 
.- Editions Abstraction Création 


up a fantastic, illogical, dream-like world, may be perfectly 
sincere and earnest men trying to find a new outlet and a new 
means of expression through their art. 

BLOMFIELD;: But that is just where they are wrong. Each art 
has its own conditions, its own limits, and these men are using 
the wrong medium. They-are trying to express in terms of 
painting or sculpture things which can only be expressed in 
terms of writing. They may or may not be sincere, but sin- 
cerity or excellence of intention does not necessarily mean ex~- 
cellence in art. It is recognised that ‘Hell is paved with good 
intentions’; it all depends on the man himself whether the 
sincere expression of his thought does or does not result in good 
art. A dull man, a commonplace man, or a nasty-minded man, 


may be perfectly sincere and intensely anx! fous cee express h 


Se self, but how if what he feels is not worth expressing? More- 


over, ‘the most admirable intention is of little use without the 
” ability to express it, and this again is where Modernismus fails, 
its lamentable deficiency in technique. Its drawing is bad, very 


often impossible, its colour ugly, its modelling incredibly 


clumsy. Some of the best known exponents of Modernismus 
appear to take pains to conceal any technical ability they may 
have ever possessed. 

NEWTON: You paint a terrible picture, Sir. Reginald. Such a 
state of things will surely very soon bring about its own ruin. 
People won’t buy such art. 

_. BLomFIELp: Not at all. Have we not been reading lately in one 


of our evening papers that works by M. Picasso have changed 


hands at. between two and three thousand pounds? Super- 
realism on the contrary seems to be a very paying proposition. 
Ifyou can once get the leading sheep to turn its head the right 
Way, ali the rest will follow. If the Modernismist will change 
his ideas of art, so much the better; perhaps better still if he 
devotes his energies to some other calling, for we have gone 
_wrong in our ideas of the artist. In the old days when the arts 
_teally meant a great deal, and there existed a public that cared 


for them, nobody set out to be an artist who did not feel an | 


_ irresistible impulse to express himself in art and possessed a 
real capacity to do so. Nowadays, we multiply schools of art, 
and well-intentioned committees of amateurs, but we fail to 
recognise the fact that the true artist, like the true poet or 
musician, is very rare, one alone in the countless crowd. 

. NEwTOon: But surely every age has froduced its crowd of 
mediocrities. Don’t you think we are apt to consider that the 
art of past ages consisted entirely of masterpieces simply because 
only the masterpieces have survived? 

_ BLOMFIELD: Yes, that is true and must be taken into account, 
but I should be extremely surprised if the produrs of Modern- 
ismus survive, say, one generation. 

Newton: After all, the ultimate test of worl in art is that it 
gives pleasure, and there are plenty of people who get pleasure 
out of the more extreme forms of modernist art. 

BLOMFIELD: No doubt, and so they do out of accounts of 


murders, assaults and battery. I don’t by any means agree that 


theultimate test of art is that it gives pleasure. That is the ulti- 
mate test of a good dinner, for example, a good cigar, or a good 
wine; a fine work of art has a far wider range. It starts within 
- us a whole series of emotions which we feel, but which are in 
fact not covered by words, however eloquent, because it is 
impossible to translate into the written or spoken word what is 


conveyed to us in terms of painting or sculpture. The emotion _ 


roused in us by serious art is something much deeper than 
simple pleasure. Many have tried to define the esthetic emotion, 
but they seem to me to be playing with words, because I believe 
‘it to be indefinable. The longer I live the more I see the futility 
of this; the more I realise the limitless extent of the subconscious 
and the indefinable, the innumerable problems of thought and 
life that we must be content to leave unsolved. 
_ NeEwTon: That seems to me simply-another way of saying 
that the ultimate test of art zs the pleasure it gives us. What I 
‘call ‘pleasure’, you call the ‘esthetic emotion’. But doesn’t it 
‘finally boil down to the question of what beauty really is? 
You find Modernism ugly. I find much of it excitingly beautiful, 
and I can only conclude that there is no real test of beauty 
because beauty is just the expression of the artist’s esthetic 
excitement. If I share that excitement and you don’t, then I 
think his work beautiful and you think it ugly. 
' BLoMFIELD: Your assertion that there is no test of beauty is 
partly true, but largely false. That it is impossible to lay down 
in exact terms what beauty is, and what a work of art must be 
if it is to be called beautiful, we all admit. There is no precise 
‘yard-measure in art, and in the Palace of Art, as in the City of 
God; there are many mansions. There are many instances of 
change of fashion, but this is not the same thing as a change in 
considered opinion, After discounting fashions and ephemeral 


crazes, there remains a solid residuum of agreement as to what — 


the world has and has not cared for in the arts. Titian is still a 
great painter, though our modern amateurs may prefer the 
works of Picasso and Matisse. 

‘NEwrTon: Aren’t you forgetting that this residuum of agree- 
ment you have just mentioned only applies to the art of the past? 
Contemporary critics have almost always disagreed. You will 
know as well as I do how the pre-Raphaelites were attacked in 
their day, how Beethoven and Wagner were called ‘noisy’ and 
‘unintelligible’ by their contemporaries. The Times critic 
called Turner’s ‘Ulysses and Polyphemus’ picture ‘a piece of 

§ _ \ 


be n more inialuble than his was on’ ‘Turner. : 
BLOMFIELD: That is an ingenious and familiar pone 

ton, but there is a fallacy in it. Not one of the great men whom 

you mention turned his back on the past, and claimed that he ae 


was going to create a new world out of his inner consciousness. _ . 


They were all content-to carry on from the point at which their < 
forerunners had left it, and this is the vital difference between : 
Turner and Constable on the one hand, and Pica casso and Matisse te 
on the other; but the real. pees at issue between us is, | ‘Is there 
beauty is as men see. a that it is is entirely. relative! and that, in aS = 
this matter, every man is a law to himself. To which I reply, * 


_ that this means chaos, and that the result is seen in the work of the {Pe 
. Superrealists, who actually exalt the productions of the madhouse — Tas 


as the last word of art. If this is really so, the sooner we have ae 
done with it the better. I do not profess | to offer any specification 


of beauty. It is useless to point to any one ‘work or any ones aves 
artist, painter, sculptor, or architect as the standard: that is. the Sf 
mistake of revivalists and copyists. I can only offer a ‘theory 287) ae 
to the meaning of beauty, and if I seem to be going off the deep — oe 
end, recollect that this theory is not original, “because. itis vee 
based on the philosophy of Plato who held that there exists — Tee 

an archetype of beauty, of which the visible beauty that we see a 


is but an imperfect presentation, and this archetype, this idea 
of beauty, is something far removed from the physical world, 
yet it is always there, ever to be sought for and dimly seen.in | 
proportion to man’s spiritual endowment. It is only on this 
theory that any standard of values is possible. I hold that" the 
Platonic idea of beauty is the best working hypothesis, ‘both — | ae 
for the practice and the criticism of art: that is to say that beauty 
is absolute in the sense that what is once beautiful is always 
beautiful, given the necessary intelligence to find it and see it. 


- Beauty is a quality, not one that we can put into terms, but one © 


that we all of us feel in proportion to our receptivity. The 
man of genius may catch a glimpse of it, but he knows better 
than anyone else that his ideal is still beyond him. 

Newton: You have just said that beauty is a quality we all — 
feel in. proportion to our receptivity, and yet you deny to the 
modern artist the power to create beauty, and to the modern ~ 
critic the capacity to be receptive to it. Wouldn’t it be fairer Cie 
to both to give them the benefit of the doubt? To say in effect: Ra 
‘I personally cannot see beauty in Picasso or Matisse; you appar-_ Mas | 
ently can, but that proves nothing either way. Only time will ff 
show which of us is right’? ; Boe. 

BLOMFIELD: No, I-am not ‘prepared to accept ‘that ‘easy 7 War 
out, It leaves things just as they were, when in fact we differ 
fundamentally in our conceptions of an artist. You regard him . 
as irresponsible, entitled to do anything he likes without regard Me 
to the conditions of the art in which he is working—a man who 
repudiates all standards. I say that the artist is one who sees 
more clearly and more intensely than others, and reveals | to them 
beauties that they would never otherwise have seen. He is not 
a mountebank or a juggler, but in his way a ‘SCCE,, showing the 
way to those of lesser vision. 
' NEwTOon: Yet these Modernists are admired by many people. > ae 

BLOMFIELD: Yes, that is because their fantastic experiments 
make better copy than work on traditional- lines. Pictures, for | 
example, like one recently exhibited which had a piece “of 
newspaper pasted in the centre, give a grand opportunity for 
the art critic to tie himself. into ese in his endeavour, to 
explain their meaning. _ 

NeEwTon: But my receptivity may be different ftom yours, 
and why am I not as likely to be’ right as you? 


BLOMFIELD: Of course nobody is infallible, especially in the = 
arts, where feeling has so much to do with it; but let me. point: Ss 
out a real difference in our attitude in this matter. You assume — =f 
that art has completely altered its orientation, that now andin <a 


future representationism is finished, artists will extract ‘ideas << < 
from their mental and physical states and present them tousin _ a 
i Tae 


diagrams and symbols, having no relation to any visible pheno- a a 
mena. To which I say that the sun still shines, the wind i is in- a 


. the sky, and there are beautiful things in the world which man __ 


has always cared for and always will, and that itis the business = 
of the artist to convey his ideas to us by presentations of these, cae 
and not by abstract: diagrams and. shapeless forms. IfI may use < 
your own phrase in another sense, your man proposes to start 
from scratch; mine,like the runners in the (ees eee a ¥ 
takes the lamp from the man behind him and hands it on to “4 
the man-who will be waiting ahead. 

- NEWTON: How do you account for this sudden outburs 


sacks the lot’ aad affects to Start on its 


[ attribute Modernismus, the revolt against the 
must mean, not to any heayen-inspired 
1, but to the lack of intellectual discipline 
has grown up since the War. It is im- 


Sif aie crude experiments ail go their way, and in due course 
_ the arts will again become the adequate expression of some of 
the: permanent instincts and emotions of man. 

‘ ’ NEWTON: You have certainly stated your opinions with some 


ae. ‘statement that art progresses by rejecting the bad and inheriting 
a the good : from the past, seems to me like saying that art is like a 
an } difficult mathematical problem to which we shall one day find 
Be the right answer by rejecting all the wrong answers of previous 
ee mathematicians and copying down all the successful portions 


ey e of their sitempts at a solution. Art, in By view, isn’t a fhing 


M icrophone M iscellany 


< Some extracts from recent broadcasts 


Shey slution ae a New Technique 


CHRISTIANITY DEMANDS “a MORAL revolution, but it just as 
certainly demands an economic one as well. If everybody in 
- the world became converted to Jesus Christ most of our ills 
. would disappear, but let us be realists. There isn’t the slightest 
_ prospect that by individual evangelism the world as a whole 
af _ will accept Christianity in your lifetime or mine. Are we then to 
leave little children in slums until all landlords become 
Christians? Are we to acquiesce in wars until every would-be 
soldier is filled with love for his enemy? Are we to say nothing 
to the politicians of today because we hope that their successors 
in future generations will all be saints? I refuse to wait and I 
am certain that I have the warrant of the Master for this im- 
ES As Evelyn Underhill has said, ‘We can’t sit down and 
be devotional whilst acquiescing in conditions which make it 
th impossible for other souls even to obey the moral law’. We 
can’t ask an unemployed man to love God as a Father until 

_ we have shown him that there is a place set for him at the Family 
table. Love in a cottage may be a splendid reality—love i in one 


es ~ room for a family of five or more is well-nigh an impossibility. 
ane _ Telling the truth is a magnificent virtue: to a shop assistant 
____ under modern business conditions it often becomes a mockery. 


; Lord to challenge not only the sins of the individual but the 
We. gc whole world order, economic and political, which stands between 
~~ ys all and the realisation of the Kingdom, to attack everything 
which checks the soul’s spiritual energy. It is to be the leaven 
re _ which revolutionises thé lump. The first Christian community 
___ was attacked not because its adherents refrained from blasphemy 
and lying and dissipation, but because it threatened the very 
ti foundations of the Roman Empire in which it lived. The great 
i medizval church with its Guilds and ‘Just Price’ and Usury 
Laws proclaimed a Christendom that cut right across the 
political and economic institutions that were growing up around 

it. As for not believing in revolution, you read the ‘Magnificat’— 


_ may condemn Christians today for not doing their real job, you 
can’t say that it isn’t there at the heart of all they ought to 
believe, But Christianity is revolution with a new technique— 
_ to overcome evil with good—to believe that love and trust and 
_ sacrifice are weapons which are perfectly effectual to achieve 
5 4. yall the requits that | men have tried and failed to secure by terror 


no compass to guide it, no tradition to help _ 


cael nurses the vain oes that the ea bo 


it force, but you have not by any means convinced me. Your 


The Church of Christ, as I understand, is commissioned by its - 


why it puts even the Communist Manifesto in the shade. You 


today. I can only say ‘Time will show which of us is right’. 


Time and posterity have frequently reversed contemporary % 
‘judgments, and the same thing will undoubtedly happen again. 


Neither of us can convict the other of error, because the thing 


we are arguing about is not capable of mathematical proof. 
‘But when two sincere and honest people like ourselves disagree, 


wouldn’t it be more charitable to suspend judgment? 


“y ' BLOMFIELD: Well, I fear we are where we started. Your 


ingenious comparison of the arts to mathematics is, if I may 
say so, not quite sound. The technique of mathematics has not 
altered. Though it may be constantly aiming at fresh results, 
two and two still make four. The technique of art has not varied — 


till the irruption of Modernismus. The human form has still 


two legs though Zadkine would give it three. However, it is 
time we closed down. I congratulate you on the manner in which 
you have presented your position, ‘and I agree with you that 


time will solve this problem. It is unsafe to prophesy, but I do 


not think it will be necessary to wait for a hundred years for the 
solution. I see already signs of a reaction; people will tire of 
what they cannot understand and artists will resume the stand- 
point that has guided art from time immemorial. If I may 


venture an opinion, one generation will see the end of this crazy 


movement. 


? 


and the sword, because they are the weapons of God. Just as 
the early Christians in the words of Dr. Glover ‘outlived and 
outdied’ their heathen contemporaries, so realism for me is the 
promise of the Kingdom of God to those ‘who believe in the 
explosive and revolutionary forces of love. This spiritual dynamic 
carries with it a policy just as explicit as the programmes of — 
violence and will be infinitely more effective. 
= Ag DonaLD O; SoPER 


eee of Turkey 


IN Otp Turkey—and when I say Old Turkey, I mean thie 
Turkey that was still in existence as late as twelve years ago— 
the restrictions to personal freedom and manifold disabilities im- 
posed on woman kept her in a state of complete inferiority 
and protracted tutelage. No male must see her face and hair, 
except her husband and nearest relatives. She was allowed to 


appear in hardly any public place but the street, and even there 
‘she had to go enshrouded in a heavy black garment that ham- ~ 


pered her every step and gesture, and she had to wear on her face 
a veil, maybe not quite thick enough to stifle her, but mostly 
thick enough to blind her to anything but a dim, starlit night 
vision of the outside world. You could see her groping along 
from one home-prison to another with the awkward scared 
movements of a night bird thrown out into the sunshine. If her 


_ veil or garment was not deemed thick enough or ample enough, 


or if she had dared to raise her veil too often or too completely 


to catch glimpses of the world, the police were entitled to - 


interfere and nasty complications might ensue. Of course 
she was not allowed to go out after curfew time, when checking 
her became less easy. The homes of Old Turkey were divided 
into two parts, as though by a water-tight partition. The part 
reserved for wemen had its windows equipped with wood 
lattices, that would pretty successfully ward off light and. 
sunshine, so that a fusty atmosphere and permanent twilight 
would prevail in the rooms. And then, there was polygamy, 
little practised, it is true, in the last decades of Old Turkey, 
chiefly “owing to economic reasons, but the mere theoretical 
existence of which could not but be degrading to Turkish 
womanhood. 

I know there are Western travellers and writers who fell in 
love with old Turkish life and wrote books in praise of its 
romantic and picturesque features. They were fond of watching 


covery hie vy etoleg nae his Sar had not jek mac ae & 
Your reply has not shaken my faith in the esthetic discoveries of Mg 


ad z 
ye, “They were fond’ of an rotten old ats aeaneion in “rts 
same way as they were fond of the hordes of masterless dogs — 
ie that used to roam the streets of Istanbul, and of the Old Bridge — 
over the Golden Horn, with its mouldering disjointed boards. 
- ‘To them it was just an unusual sight, a charming, exciting, Gold clans in all private soutien Soom 
ee e _ nerve-tickling holiday-cruise experience; but to the Turks | Court seems to have denied the right of Congr 
‘he Sina themselves whose family life was disorganised by ‘absurd the Gold Clause so far as Government contracts 


--—s regulations, whose night rest was troubled by howling dogs, so that in effect, nobody can recover from the Government 
-~—~—s and. who, having to cross the Old Bridge twice a day, had their . the Game: p Sees Roosevelt has won all along the line. — 

i _ hee.s torn from their boots and their walking-sticks snapped sa Zab fee _ PROFESSOR Tt GreGoRY ¥ 
as their hands, it was a permanent bitter, paralysing, exasperating AS pas Pa Bia. : 
a \ _ evil. Some have thought that this unjust and impossible state . *y = Rte 
“Py _ of affairs must soon come to an end—was, as it were, bound £0) a - British Gees Fair ‘ aie 


: change of itself. But such optimism is belied by facts. 
Kemal Atatiirk, President of the Turkish Republic and ‘a ftsoee vicls= rani of ths Weigialans aloes Walch ahi eal epee 


_ great reformer, began by encouraging the outward liberty of It is nothing of the kind, An exhibition is non-competitive, and: 
woman and her sociai intercourse, on all occasions. Patiently _is confined to exhibits of the principal industries of the country _ ee 
_ but with unswerving tenacity he insisted on her removing her “exhibiting. A Fair such as this is essentially different. Every one" — 
veil and her sack-like outdoor garment. This was a hard fight ‘of the stands represents ‘individual manufacturers, who are in 
_ indeed: many women themselves and their menfolk. clung to active competition one with another; but can be said to have — 
them with the. force of prejudice and education—or rather two things in common: first to show the best of their own 
the ack of it, But the new fashion sponsored by a man enjoying particular goods, in the hope. that those goods will attract every ae 
so unique a prestige spread steadily and the battle of the veil _kind of buyer and that before long those goods will be going to: 


~ . was won. Then came the adoption of the Swiss Civil Code, all four corners of the earth, The second thing they have 
which ensured the equality of the sexes in social status as well . common is to see that their goods are well worthy of this countr 
A as family rights. and that what they sell is up to the sample shown. 
' The next step was the granting to women of the Municipal. _ There are exhibits in various stands of many things whi 


u - Vote and Eligibility. Thus they started on their social and political _might be called luxuries, But all these are bringing grist to 
: _ apprenticeship. This was some time ago. Meanwhile, all univer-— ‘mill, and giving employment; and, as Mr. Runciman has sai 
sity careers and all professions were being thrown open towomen . what were luxuries twenty years ago are becoming necessiti 
and the secluded phantom of yore became more.and more a “now. But these particular exhibits are small compared to the 
present and indispensable element in economic and social great bulk of goods that are shown. at” lympia d the White; — 
i? life. There are by now in Turkey ever increasing numbers of City, In both these“places you wi jee goods: exhit ed for the; — 
3 women judges, lawyers, doctors, artists, teachers, diplomats, benefit of overseas buyers, som Ww ‘ 
actresses, police and airwomen..The women of Turkey are for weeks simply to spend ‘a 
entering freely on all the careers that were hitherto considered goods that will last them till the Fair r 
the exclusive domain of man. They are carrying on with their _ - The British Industries Fair is by far the grea 
- companions, in all equality and harmony, an. ever -closer and. in ‘the world, and is the chief meeting-place for buyets of all, 
_ more active co-operation in the economic social. and cultural nations, The-six hundred exhibitors of twenty years ago are now: rae 

life of the nation. sixteen hundred; the Fair does not include.all the heavy goods’ 
_ The news that has lately reached the English subi thiat the _which were included i in the first Fair, but these will be ad Bt 
- woman of Turkey had obtained the political rights still denied , in their own section of the Fair in Birminghar 3 
_ to many of her Western sisters and that seventeen Turkish ‘that figure must tend to show you. what z an enormous ‘advantage, a> 5 . 
women would this year sit in Parliament, is the crowning event from a publicity point of view, the British Industries Fair : is to” ; 
in her short but hard struggle for emancipation under the the industrial eatid 49 this oom the increase would. never 
gis of the great reformer President. ; 


V. ZEKI publicity the Fair secures 5 for. their goods. To my. mind, publi 
_ ~-" " S* 4s an essential. ally to salesmanship, and. | goods 1 shown, a 


ee The Gold Clause : Soe 7 Sead baal: 


‘To whom should be given eae for the initiation of ‘thi 


7 Broadcast on February 18 “enterprise? Unhesitatingly I say, to the Commercial | Int lligence 
: bwin TO CURRENCY UNCERTAINTIES over a period of forty years Branch of the Board of Trade, now as hee under the agi if. 
ae between the Civil War and the passage of the Gold Standard ae 


Act in 1900, it gradually became the practice in America to The Commercial Intelligence Scans is now the Department of as 
insert into long-term contracts a clause calling for payment in -Overseas Trade, presided « over by Colonel Colville to whom a _ c as 
_ United States gold dollars of standard weight and fineness, or deep debt of gratitude is due for the hard work he puts i in for rate 
calling for payment in the United States gold dollars of the fine- the Fair. ‘Then the Civil Servants, who worked | day in and. day 
ness of the date of the contract, and so on. The implication out to overcome difficulties which seemed almost. insuperable. 
clearly was that if the weight of the United States dotiar was to Then the exhibitors. The first exhibitors took Tisks, but T 
alter in the future, then the creditor had the right to call on the _ believe the risks they took have been justified. = = >. 
debtor to pay more i in the new dollars than he would have had Co but este not least, I would place. our own nal ce 


Clauses’, and the question which the Supreme Court ins had to A aaa the King hag atways given “the “Bite is: blessing. Her 
| decide is simply this: whether Congress has the right to abrogate _ Majesty the Queen’ has been indefatigable, not only in visiting  - 
a such clauses by means of special legislation. *, Olympia and the White City : and being thoroughly interested in ar 
; _ In the last two years two important things have happened. _ the various stands that she visited, but has by her well-chosen 
o. i March, 1933, the Gold Standard was abandoned for the _ purchases and her patronage increased the-sale of many articles 
«tame being, and was not restored until January, 1934, but the .a hundredfold. To the Prince of Wales the Fair is also deeply 
gold standard of 1934 is a very different thing from the old indebted. If it had not been for his ‘advocacy the exhibits of 
standard which existed before March, 1933, because the new men’s clothing, now a very marked feature, would never hay 
American dollar is 40 per cent. lighter than the old American existed. To the Duke and Duchess of York we are equa 
- dollar, and of course the question ae arose was, whether the Sen indebted. There i is never a yest a acai do not 


in the new dollars of aes. 1934. 2 * Family, our peer thanks are aia due, 

The Second thing was that in June of 1933 bonnes passed § The White City is decorated with | §0, 
what is called a Joint Resolution, which stated two things. i ‘I express a 
Firstly, it prohibited the use of the Gold Clause in future con- 
tracts, and secondly, it provided that in old contracts, any pay- 
, ments could be made in any money, whether it was lighter or 
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~ Bellini, who died in Paris on September 23, 1835. 
 -The event has been commemorated in Italy by per- 


and even of semi-experimental works like ‘Il Pirata’. It was a 


fine gesture on the part of the Italian Government thus to 
honour the dead musician; I only wish that we could hope 


that our Government would sometimes think of doing some- 
thing of the kind on behalf of English composers. 

It is scarcely surprising that the centenary of Bellini should 
so far have passed quite unnoticed in this country. Apart from 


_a few boyish excursions into ecclesiastical music Bellini wrote 


nothing but operas; and of these only one, ‘Norma’, is as much 
as known by name to, let us say, two music-lovers out of ten. 
Everything that he stood for is dead and the ideals of those 
who were in reaction against him and his school are the ideals 
currently accepted by musicians, whether professional or 
amateur. 

Nevertheless, Bellini remains a composer of great, if not 
supreme, significance, and I think that some people may be 
glad to know a little more about him than may be gleaned from 
the somewhat cursory and dry accounts in musical dic- 
tionaries. He was as a matter of fact one of the most romantic 
figures in the whole history of music. His tragic death at the 
early age of thirty-four in a foreign country; his beauty—for 


} formances throughout the peninsula not only of his’ 
three masterpieces, ‘Norma’, ‘La Sonnambula’ and ‘I Puritani’ 
~ but of lesser known works such as ‘I Capuleti ed i Montecchi’ 


~ Some Thoughts on 1 Bellini 


By FRANCIS TOYE 


over the ‘solemn, grandiose character of “Norma” , Wherein all _ s 
the passion which his Song so majestically transfigures thereby 
obtain a majestic background’, while he was scarcely less 
enthusiastic about ‘I Capuleti. ed i Montecchi’. I have been 
told that Wagner never really changed his mind; and this 
would not surprise me, for, despite the marvellous sense of : 
characterisation shown in Wagner’s melodic invention, his 


. HIS is the centenary y year of the death of Vincenzo. 


' 
) 


of all the composers he was, I should say, the best looking— . 


and his amorous successes make of him a figure calculated to 
appeal to sentiment and imagination alike. I hear that they are 
making a film of his life to be called ‘Casta Diva’ after that 
lovely song in ‘Norma’ with which Ponselle delighted us at 
Covent Garden a few years ago. It should possess many 
elements of popularity. 


_ Bellini’s life may be summarised as consisting of love-affairs » 
_ and music. He was passionately-in love at least five times; twice 


in his youth, the first object of his affections being a little 
seamstress, the second the daughter of a Neapolitan magis- 
trate. Later there was the lady who inspired ‘La Sonnambula’, 
Giuditta Turina, and a little later still or even concurrently, came 
the two leading prima donnas of the day, Grisi and Malibran. 
These last two ladies helped to make his operas famous 


throughout Europe. It is scarcely surprising therefore that 


the husband of yet a third prima donna, Pasta, was so sus- 
picious of the composer (though it appears without reason) 
that he ruined the first performance of ‘Norma’ by making a 
jealous scene in his wife’s dressing room half-an-hour before 
the performance! . 

Bellini was a passionate rather than a devout lover. Some 
say that he never really forgot the girl to whom he gave his 
first innocent and youthful affections, but that appears to me 
too romantic an explanation. The more probable truth is that 
the real love of Bellini, first, last and all the time, was music, 


and that all these ladies, even, or especially, the superlatively 


gifted Malibran, were but the hand-maidens to the real 
mistress of his heart. They provided the stimulus without 
which Bellini was powerless, apparently, to create. But the 
facility with which they entered into the succession suffices 
to prove that Bellini (doubtless, all unconscious) regarded them 
as a means rather than an end.” 

The similarity between the fortunes and characters of 
Bellini and Chopin is striking, but few people in this country 
realise, perhaps, how great was the influence exercised by the 
Sicilian on the Pole. Chopin’s music is full of Bellini and is 
indeed unintelligible historically unless that fact be taken into 
consideration. In all probability Chopin loved Bellini’s music 


-more than any other, as is indeed attested by his dying wish 


to be buried by Bellini’s side. 

But Chopin was not the only great composer who found 
himself irresistibly drawn to the sweet Bellinian cantilena. 
When Wagner was a young man at Riga, he went into ecstasies 


melody is short-winded, while the outstanding characteristic 


of Bellini’s melody is its long-windedness. The length of a — 
Bellini tune is orie of the most remarkable as well as one at ie 


the most delightful things in music. — : 
Viewing Bellini after all these years, how, precisely, shall we 


rate him and his music? Some of us are in reaction against the 
school of music that reacted so sharply against him, yet the - = 
conventions of his time remain entirely alien to most. Clearly, 
he cannot be ranked among the greatest composers; his muse 

is too feminine, his personality too invertebrate. Moreover, it 
would be idle to deny that his operas as a whole are defective _ 
as regards rh 
an impression of monotony. Neither his harmonic scheme nor 


ical vitality, and that we are often left with 


his treatment of the orchestra is in any sense individual, 


though, had he lived, it seems probable that these deficiencies : 


might have been remedied, for his last opera, ‘I Puritani’, 
where he had the benefit of the advice and stimulus of Rossini, 
shows a decided advance in both respects. 


Nevertheless, leaving all speculation aside, there 1 remains a 


substantial balance to be placed on the credit side of Bellini’s — 


account. Exactly how much that is to be depends on the value 


placed solely upon melody as such, for Bellini remains first 
and foremost a melodist. It must not be imagined for one 


moment that he attached this exceptional importance to the 
vocal line from mere ignorance or incapacity. Bellini, as a 
young man, studied Mozart and Haydn with assiduity, and, 
we are told, greatly loved the symphonies of Beethoven; a love 


which is to some extent reflected in certain pages of ‘Norma’. — 
If he chose to concentrate attention on the melodic line, he 


did so quite. deliberately, in accordance with the dictates of 
his personality, because this seemed to him of paramount im- 
portance. No praise could be too high for Bellini’s melodies. 


Of their type they represent some of the most beautiful and — 


the most pure musical concepts imaginable. Their sheer length 


has already been commented upon. But more remarkable 
still, perhaps, is that elegiac quality, so tender, so insinuating, 
which everyone who knows Bellini recognises at once as 
particularly and exclusively his own. The music allotted to the 
tenor in the last act of ‘I Puritani’, the spontaneous lyricism 
of ‘La Sonnambula’, the often austere beauty of ‘Norma’, all 
these are the products of a genius not often met with in "the 


- history of music. Even a more or less experimental work like 


‘Il Pirata’ occasionally touches great. heights, notably in the 
trio in the penultimate scene. I cannot speak of the other 
operas because I do not know them. 


-The main obstacle to any revival of appreciation of Bellini 
today is that his music requires perfect singing. Indeed it is 
primarily singer’s music. No instrument can do proper justice 
to the implications latent in Bellini’s melodic line; it requires 
the subtle differentiations of which the human voice alone is 


capable. Unfortunately, the human voice, except in the rarest 
of instances, no longer seems capable of achieving the neces- | 
sary plasticity of expression. Bellini’s music is far more difficult 
to sing than that of Rossini or Verdi. A technical competence — 
long-since vanished from the world must be taken for granted — 
before the singer can even hope to do justice to its superfine — 
shades of expression. So I fear that it must be regarded as 
dead, but that is no reason why we should not pay a Seedy 


to its many lovely qualities. 


‘A list of B.B.C, aptiaeene including pamphlets, may ‘be 
‘obtained free on application to the B.B.C. ~ Publications Depa 


ment, Broadcasting House, London, W...: 
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ble, ya ae that Mr: Rove should close on.a 
aeectaial note, moplying that the present Neh oa 


aya are more favourably situated than almost anny other 
of the world. Mr. Rowe says that ‘when the Wer rene 


or Tr 
to of metallic tits without ae lbee at or 100 a ton, although some 
single properties could produce a ton at £60 a ton. But that is 
- not the alternative. Even if the Government were willing to 
allow Cornwall (with its lode mines) again to become a wilder= 
my? », ess, with all its miners idle; even if a temporary monopoly were 


. Zz © given to Chinese, British and other owners of low-cost properties 


_-_. in the East,- the Bolivian, Dutch East Indies, ‘Nigerian, Siam, - 


Pe 


‘Belgian. Congo and other Governments would resist such 
= ____. monopoly; the old dog-fight would be resumed; and tin would 


3 


ing. loss of interest on investments, widespread unemployment, 
o<S- accumulation. of stocks (as before the Control Scheme was 
organised) and disturbance of trade, owing to oscillating prices, 

Ay: which even the largest consumers (American) do not desire. In 
ei F a the House of Commons Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister stated a few 
Sy hse days ago that there has been no outcry from consumers; and the 
sis e) _ Labour Party when in office adopted the International Control 
= scheme after assuring themselves that it had the support of the 
4. t great majority of producers in the British Empire. Nothing 
could be farther. from. the truth, he said, than that the scheme 


. 
~ “ 4 


tas operated gtavely to the disadvantage of British Empire_ pro-_ 
fei te. ducers and poneely | to the advantage of high-cost producers in 


‘4 sf _ foreign territory. 


— ranged ‘from £105 to.over £400 per ton. A very high price 
eal «invites, search for. substitutes, but about £230 is an average 
ae price—perhaps less if the lower. exchange value of the £1 is 
taken into account—and any profits made now not only provide 
for less" fortunate times ahead (if these come), but help to 
replace millions of lost tin-mining capital, and loss of interest 


>” 
wut 


the operation of the Tin Scheme and expressed their full 
te approval of the scheme and its operation, Actually the recurring. 


- ae attacks on the scheme (one Malayan producer declaring the © 


_ present price | ‘commercial robbery’) emanate from certain low- 
_ cost properties, which either want a higher * quota’ of production 
or to ‘freeze-out’ the average competitors, especially lode mines; 
‘speculators i in metal stocks; brokers who buy and sell on com- 
mission, and others who object to restricted markets, or want to 
_ add to the profits they are making even with a 40 or 50 per cent.. 
_ quota of their peak production (in 1929). After bitter and costly 
= experience the various Governments and the bulk of the pro- 


tin mines and alluvial deposits, and market them gradually at a 
“ae profit, than flood the market with unwanted tin, followed by 
is _ slump and starvation; especially as the item of tin in any single 
article (as Mr. Rowe admits) is trifling and scarcely affects the 
_ cost to Aged manufacturer or price to the consumer, Tin Control 


is able to , publish only a ‘selection £ aay Lh poniaee which it receives. 
t, and are reminded that name. and address must always be given, even Behe - 


* course, undertakes no responsibility for the views Se apa in these ‘columns. 
cis eas will be g given to letters which do not employ, a nom-de-plume 


ta probably drop to £50 a ton, with wreckage of millions of capital, » 


. Before Tin Control was established the competitive price 


3 DS on capital, during : and since the War. As the Secretary of State . 
for the Colonies says, the World Economic Conference-reviewed _ 


ducers considered it is wiser to husband the ‘wasting assets’ of 


ie See ed 


¥ : Sar pie? 
Seka 


is ‘one of the. most successful examples of planned industry i in 
a chaotic world, which is groping its way to recovery from un-— 
precedented ‘disaster and disorganisation, It should be oe 
rather than assailed either by implication or by frontal attacks, 


which burke the Bye facts. 


Carbis Bay he es 4c 
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Tocitieth: Cenfury Sele eal Price — 
I am one of the young people mentioned by Mr. Wilenski, i te3 


‘wish to marry and have about £200 available for the home. ds 


really thought the Burlington House Exhibition would try to 
cater for people like me. I want modern things and I want them 


cheap. But with my £200 I shall be forced to buy furniture which: 


is anathema to me: figured ‘walnut’, turkey carpets, period 


_ pieces, and all the old mock this. and that turned out by our. 
_ factories. If I want a modern house with plenty of window 
_ space, a flat roof, concealed lighting, etc., I must pay far more 


than I can afford. My house, costing, say, £1,000, will have 
to be. one of those dull, conventional villas which encircle 
London like a defensive wall erected to prevent the entry of new 
ideas. Perhaps Mr. Wilenski will use his influence to promote 
an exhibition that will appeal to Reape. who want to buy a uone 


-and not a toyshop. 


Ilford 


Mr. Wilenski has certainly ferns his ‘functional’ patter ex- 
tremely well. Nobody might have realised its superficiality if he 
had not been rash enough to give us three examples which 
embody, for him, the enduring. essence of twentieth-century 


G. B. ASSINDER 


Style. He explains that this Style is not really a style at all, but 


an expansion of the domain of beauty to include the peculiarly 


satisfying" beauty of aptness to a purpose—the only beauty with 


a universal appeal. But how, in the name of constructional good 
sense, does he excuse Wells Coates’ bakelite radio cabinet? I. 
agree with him that it is handsome; in fact it is easy to sell as well. 
as easy to make. But bakelite is a rigid material whose vibrations 
will set up all manner of undesirable resonances. In addition to 
this, the design of the wavelength scale means that a pointer arm 
must pass between the loudspeaker and the front of the set; the © 
clearance amounts to half an inch, which reduces the baffle area 


‘to zero and would remove the bass from the best electrical 


equipment that could be provided. It is almost the worst example 
of lack of co-operation between artist and manufacturer—both 
competent enough in their own sphere—that could have been 
found. Curiously enough, Gordon Russell, the one radio cabinet 
designer who has taken the trouble to study acoustical prin- 
ciples, is not represented at ones House i in this capacity 
at all. : 

--For Mr. Wilenski’s other two loves, chromium-steel furniture 
and the suspended table, there is even less to be said. His own’ 
advertised system of values should lead him to demand of a chair 
that it should be comfortable and that its texture should be 
pleasing to the touch. A table that is neither rigid nor movable 
can be defended on the grounds of Boyetys but not (in the twen= 
tieth century) of beauty. 

‘London, W.5 GEOFFREY ‘HART 


Medium and Craftsmanship 
I find Mr. Miller’s comment on the two illustrations to my 
article on Medium and Craftsmanship puzzling. He agrees 
with me that Epstein’s bust expresses the qualities inherent in 
clay (which was the only point I wished to make) but objects 
that ‘it is therefore a false quality in bronze’. Since bronze was 
not the sculptor’ s medium (and never can be, seeing that it can- 
not with convenience be either modelled or carved) it can only 
be regarded as the material in which the sculptor has chosen to 
give his clay | permanence. Epstein had no desire to persuade 
the spectator that bronze was the medium in which he con- 
ceived his bust. That being so, in what sense can he give it a 
‘false quality’? If molten metal will enter the mould into which 
it is poured, then the resultant casting cannot fail to have the 
true ‘quality’ of a casting. Does Mr. Miller merely mean that 
bronze should always have a smooth surface? If so, why? 

My point about Henry Moore’s sculpture is that its forms are 


wh 


% ri te the act of carving pee: to Sete certain types of- -mass — 

and surface, just as the act of manipulating clay or grinding jade ~ 

produces others. Mr, Miller takes Henry Moore to task for pro- — 
_ ducing work ‘strangely unlike’ that of Ancient Egypt, Medizval 


Europe, or Ancient China. To me, Moore’s forms, though more 


lithe and dynamic, have a good deal in common with those of ~ 


Egyptian carvings, but even if they had not, they would still be 
true to their material, which is presumably what Mr. Miller 
wishes to deny. Ancient Egyptian and Medieval European 


carvings are ‘strangely unlike’ each other, but that does not ; 


invalidate either. 


London, W.1 ga NEWTON ; 


The Magic Circle and Karachi’ s Challenge 


It is not the Committee of the Magic Circle, but your corres- - 


pondents who have attacked them, who are evading the real 
point at issue. The point at issue is not whether a rope trick 


resembling the Indian Rope Trick can or cannot. be done; the - 


point is whether the Indian Rope Trick was a fact or only a 
fiction—a ridiculous superstition, as the Committee put it. The 
Magic Circle are compelled to waste their time in killing such a 
ridiculous superstition because of the existence in this country 
of superstitious people, who will persist in believing that such a 
thing was done in India. That a man in this country, who calls 
himself ‘Karachi’, is able to do a rope trick of sorts is quite 
beside the point. Other conjurors could probably do a better one 
still, and I am not in the least surprised. that the Magic Circle do 
not consider the present attempt worth wasting their time over. 


Eastbourne oP E WEELAMSON 


Stas a abe by the correspondence you ee: been onbbichiag’ 
on the Indian Rope Trick, I turned up my dictionary (Concise 


Oxford Dictionary, 3rd edition, 1934) to refresh my memory as | 


to the precise meaning of the word ‘trick’. My dictionary gives, 

as the first two meanings: ‘Fraudulent device or stratagem: feat: 
of skill or dexterity, knack, precise mode of doing or dealing 

with a thing’. Many other shades of meaning are given, but 

nothing which lends the least colour to Colonel Elliot’s curious 

insistence that the word ‘trick’ implies something supernormal. 

On the contrary, it implies, so far as my reading goes, the very 

‘opposite. Hence the issue of a challenge to perform the Rope 

Trick, with an accompanying rider (added in this case as an 

afterthought, be it noted, when the challenge was in danger of 

being taken up) that the trick must be performed by “super- 

normal’ means, is rather nonsensical, and reflects littie credit. 
either on the grammar or the logic of its sponsors. Riddle— 

when is a ‘trick’ not a ‘trick’? Answer—when itis ‘taken’ by the 

Magic Circle. 


East Finchley HL L. Brass 


Aim of the General Strike ieee 


The passage of time has not only are | Mr. Basil de Sélin- 
court’s opinions, but weakened a one-time devotion to accuracy 
and clarity of statement. The ‘declared aim’ of the General Strike 
was not ‘revolution’, whatever that may mean, but a sympathetic 
support of the miners, well warranted in the circumstances, and 
admirably conducted by .the workmen. Those of us who 


- observed the conflict from a sympathetic point of view con-. 


sidered, “however, that a General Strike must fail unless it hada 
revolutionary aim. It was because the General Strike of 1926 was, 
not revolutionary that it did not attain its purpose in entirety. 

On the other hand, had the intent been revolutionary, it is 


possible that the working-class response would not have been so_ 


unanimous as it was. 


But what does Mr. de Sélincourt mean by the word ‘revolu-_ 


tion’. In the past twenty years there have been the Bolshevist 
Revolution, the German Revolution of 1918, the Fascist Revolu- 
tion, the Irish Revolution, the Nazi- Revolution, the Turkish’ 
Revolution, and the Spanish Revolution: besides many revolu- 


as tionary movements in countries like China, Spain, Brazil, the 


Argentine, etc. I cannot conceive how the General Strike can be 


_ related to any of these ‘revolutions’. If Mr. de Sélincourt read 


the verbatim transcript of the debate in the Church Assembly on 


the Report of the Social and Industrial Commission, he might’ _ 
learn that: Mr. Crossman’s views are held by many of the leading 


dignitaries of the Church of England; and I doubt whether even 


he would describe the Bishops of ses ang Southwark and, 


_is thus threatened, and. to express satisfaction at 
6 altogether Dlameworthy. Mr. ‘Crossman appears tot 


from the miner’s wife and children. a remember. seeing a group, 


- What «BS a Maaac in Soviet Ruséia’ ee Le 


opposed to their rhe 


Root Cause of Shans” == 50° 2 ae Pest iran 


civilised habits, and slums will | disappear. If world production is. _ a 


pleas which. Sareliom 203 who when: 


NTE to defend themselves and those whos 


pane (especially i if ‘they es to have ‘een ata eee 

doing their best to put an end to a General Strike—a ; 

calculated to prevent the Tunctioning , ne a Schlag: nt di 

ee ee gies Stas nei NT NST 
ee By om aren 


of che she aoidend I siuistd like to tell swhat 
the General Strike. The miners were locked out 
be forced to scien eae pay. ae ba ide ae 


ook rose to. break 5% Serikes: Men ‘who ane the fortune of Se. 
birth had fathers to pay. fees and influence to. find them jobs 1 rose — 
to ‘do the. Bolshies’ or, in other words, to take: a little more bread 


having their photograph taken. looking. very self-conscious in — 
plus-fours and shrapnel. helmets—perhaps. the same helmet.that_ 
a miner had worn in another fight keeping Hogs comfortable: nce 
for the privileged few. | 
Merton Park 


Dr. Margaret S. Esai told ‘us in her talk that Communism 


May 29, 1934, that i in 1933, ‘“petercen 43000000 and 550005000 
people, over and above the normal mortality rate, lost their lives — E; 
from hunger and related causes oe and that “ the Soviet Govern- 
ment has employed famine as an instrument of national policy — 
on an unprecedented scale and in an unprecedented way” ”, wi th 
the object of destroying individuals whom ne considered to be 


Bromyard 


A slum is not produced by. cheap fase ‘or even by overcrowd- 
ing. Clean people can be crammed into army huts built close to- = 
gether without making a slum. Remove all the inhabitants of a_ = 

slum except one to each house, and it remains a slum. As long 4 26.9 
the very poor are with us, we shall have slums. Give people in- ae: ; 
comes on which they can pay rent (including interest) and keep — — 
themselves and their houses clean without | depriving them 
selves of things they want more, and allow them time to acquire e 


allowed to increase without limit by enlarging the volume of — 
money, instead -of- being constantly pulled up by:an inadequate : 
volume, and if prices are kept stable, and if wage-earners. are 3 
allotted their present share of the earnings of production, there 
will soon, in this country at any pes be no. poor and no slums: ‘ie 4 
> 


London, .N.W. Bit __R. Grant Brot 


Day Continuation. Brat sot Bailie avis : 
Tf OR G. B peda pester ertiel hs 


understand which of ‘their reactions are ins n 


s of life ahs Ge cern tas ee ae placer in the scheme 


is a strong educational reason for not curtailing guidance in 
education before the age of stability that is not so widely 
1 _ appreciated as it ought to be. Experience in secondary and such 
senior schools shows without a doubt that stability, an innate 
distinction between good and bad that is not a blind following 
of precept, comes at present somewhat late in adolescence. Sir 
George Newman, in his 1934 Report upon the health of the 
_ nation, notes the undesirable effects upon boys and girls of 14 
_ of the usual unguided industrial life. One can only extend an 
invitation to those interested to visit a good Day Continuation 
School, and to discuss and examine the problem upon the spot. 
‘Nottingham FREDERICK W. CoE 


ey) ere 


Individual and Social Salvation 
In Mr. Mostyn’s:letter in THE LisTENER of February 6, I find 
___ much evidence of that contradictory thinking which contributes 
_ so much to the modern confusion of thought. Mr. Mostyn con- 
: tends that the New Advocate of Christianity ‘will have to be 
revolutionary and leave behind the primitive selfishness and 
shortsightedness of individual salvation to work for social salva- 
tion’. Such a statement would imply that social and individual 
salvation are opposed terms. In reality the latter is an implication 
of the former. The modern tendency to collectivism has created 
a type of mind which finds it easy to think in general terms, for- 
' getting that these general terms are abstractions and only become 
concrete when itis recognised that the ‘general’ is a sum of the 
‘particular’. If Mr. Mostyn wished to suggest that the social 
implications of Christianity have been neglected in the past, I 
would agree, and would further agree that the future of Christ- 
ianity is largely bound up with the recognition of this fact. But I 
contend that instead of the individual and social salvations being 
regarded as separate and opposed entities the latter should be 
regarded as the natural outcome of the former. 
_ Kirkmaiden ALAN J. R. SHEARER 


Fighting Malaria 


Your editorial note in THE LISTENER of February 13 diagnosed 
the causes of the malaria epidemic as follows: ‘If rain is too 
heavy, there are floods, and as the floods subside stagnant pools 
are left. Equally if there is a drought, as has been the case in 
Ceylon, rivers change into successions of pools connected by 
faint trickles; almost ideal conditions for the mosquito’. This is a 
lucid statement of the general view. It has, however, been shown 
by Mr. P. E. P. Deraniyagala, Marine Biologist of the Colombo 
Museum, that the root cause of the spread of malaria is the 
_ dying out of little fishes known to the villagers as ‘thithayahs’. 
These fishes, no longer than a few tenths of an inch, are man’s 
_ vanguard in the battle waged against the anopheles mosquito. 
They eat up all the larve laid in the water. In the case of floods 
there is a possibility of the fishes being stranded in the stagnant 
ponds. But a drought dries up the water and the fishes perish 
completely. With the new rains descending, the dying of the 
fish is the opportunity of the mosquito to breed prolifically. 
The Government of Ceylon in future will have to rear these 
fishes on a large scale and scatter them at the appropriate time. 
Cambridge F. W. OBEYESEKERE 


India—A Reply to Lady Layton 


I have no desire to continue the controversy on Lady Layton’ s 
talk on behalf of Indian Feminism, but it seems necessary to 
point out that facts have their proportions and devoid of correct 
proportions they are no longer facts. If I were to describe 
England, within twenty minutes, and base my arguments-on 
statistics and observations made on the slums of Southampton 
and London, would I be painting a true picture of England? 
To say a ‘Hindu widow is bound by religious custom-and belief 
a to a perpetual widowhood’ is as much true as my saying that 
; the English people live in suffocating basements. Lady Layton, 
% in her reply to Mr. Codrington, avails herself of the equally 
* unsound generalisations of a medical officer on midwifery. If 
_~ « conditions such as securely fastened rooms, with no fireplaces 
=. yet with fires kept constantly burning, do, exist, then there 
. should be 100 per cent. casualties of smoked mothers. There is 
____ an express purpose in the use of a fire at nightfall; the ‘smoke’, 

¢ R _ which is made from the incense used in well-to-do homes, and 
herbs in those of the less fortunate‘ ones, helps to keep away 
_ mosquitoes and such-like intruders. Well-inforrmed medical 
Na in a western methods still advocate the use 


a 
“2 Oe ol 


“of things, who are in fine well integrated human beings. There 


-of such ‘smoke’. Also to. look upon a confined mother as 


unclean is an idea that might well be incorporated into modern 
hygiene methods, since many an undesirable germ can be kept 
away from a weak mother. 


London, W.11r S. SANMUGANATHAN 


‘The Serial Universe’ 4 


(1) Mr. Lauwerys ascribes to me the statement that ‘anything _ 


that can be said of time can also be said of space’. Actually [ 
said that Mr. Dunne’s arguments go as well for space as for 
time—not quite the same thing. 

(2) Mr. Dunne now appeals to experiment. “The experimenter 
will discover’, he says, ‘as an empirical fact that the instruments 
have to be defined ina time-2’. The analogous process with 
space is certainly as significant as that with time, and Mr, 
Dunne’s reasoning applies to it. What the empirical evidence 
is which is for the one and against the other, I do not know— 
for the dreams are now to be held in reserve. The ‘as we know’ 
at the end of paragraph two of Mr. Dunne’s letter is mistaken 
if the ‘we’ includes your reviewer. 

(3) Mr. Dunne thinks (no reasons given) that ‘no competent 
physicist’ will agree with my statement that to every physical 
dimension must correspond a measurement. This must be left 
to the competent physicists; but Mr. Lauwerys is wrong in 
supposing that the application of this principle would confine 
us to the use of four dimensions. For example, a mechanism 
with moving parts may need many more than four measurements 
to fix its position, and the dynamics of such systems has in fact 
led to the use of multidimensional spaces. The reference to 
Kaluza’s theory is an unfortunate one, for his theory remained 
suspect, precisely because of its apparent extra dimension with 
no physical meaning, until Veblen showed that the five co- 
ordinates should be regarded as quasi-homogeneous coordinates 
in a four-dimensional projective space. 

Mr. Dunne’s last paragraph is, I think, a little unfair. I 
explained in the original review that it was precisely because I 
could not argue his theory point by point in THE LISTENER 
that I chose the undoubtedly inferior method of a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Cambridge M.H. A. NEWMAN 

[This correspondence is now closed.—ED1TOR, THE LISTENER] 


The Cotton Farmer 
(Continued from page 358) 


dangerous. The world is essentially poor. The greater part of 
its inhabitants scratch a precarious existence from the land. 
If we set all the people of the world to work with all the 
machines they possessed, the average standard of living made 
possible would still be incredibly low—perhaps that standard 
which could be maintained by a man in this country trying to 
live on one-quarter of his Unemployment Benefit. It seems to 
me quite wrong to talk of the problem of production being 
solved whilst we have frequent famines in China which cause 
the death of millions of people and whilst the general standard 
of living in Asia and most parts of Africa is what it is. 

You couldn’t have a better illustration of all this than that 
of cotton growing. The straits in which the grower of cotton 
has found himself in the past ten years have been due mainly, 
not to some embarrassing abundance of nature, but to the fact 
that the cotton grower has been so short of ideas, so lacking in 
adaptability and so poor in resource, that he has gone on grow- 
ing stuff that people didn’t want. The intervention of the 
State, as in America, in the interests of the grower did not 
come about because the annual cotton crop was increasing by 
leaps and bounds, but because the grower represented a sub- 
merged section of the population which hardly went well with 
the prosperity of other parts of the country. The growing of 
cotton is not a case where machinery has been mainly respon- 
sible for so-called over-production—the methods of growing 
cotton have not been seriously modified, although there have 
been minor changes 1 in the last one hundred years. It is nota 
case of where man’s control over nature has widened greatly. 
The grower is still at the mercy of climatic conditions. In 
short, the economic difficulties and experiments which I shall 
describe next week are the outcome of poverty and not cf 
plenty. 


bd . 
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Reviewed by P. MORTON SHAND | 2," or paipieens a 


Pavissrairni’, Dr. Percy Dearmer has said, “had the makings 


of a conquering ‘intellectual movement. It is still the greatest. 


moral force in the world, but it has no form’. In The Church Archi- 
_ tecture of Protestantism, a Kirk of Scotland minister, who frankly 
accepts and deplores this truism, has given a masterly historical 


_ analysis of that desideratum’s cause and effect. It is true that 


Wren created a national form of Protestant church, which was 
primarily a meeting-house embodying the good visibility and 


acoustics that term implies. But Wren’s dignified model has 


been abandoned as insufficiently devotional because it renounced 
Christian symbclism. Mr. Drummond believes—and there is 
much to support his view—that if the seventeenth century had 
not dragged art into politics England might have evolved a Pro- 
testant architecture comparable to that of Calvinist Holland. 
Most of the apparently deliberate uglification in the name of the 
Lord attributed to Puritanism was the work of early nineteenth- 


century Evangelicalism, the raw new Nonconformity of little 


“Builder’s Gothic’ Bethels, not the mellowed ‘Old Dissent’ 
which had built the Octagon at Norwich and Mary Street 
Chapel, Taunton. —~ 
The fact that Protestantism has done so little to encourage a 
creative art of its own has led to a toleration of symbolism in 
the Presbyterian and Free Churches of today which almost 
suggests that the Catholic attitude has been right throughout. 
With the spread of the scientific spirit, and what Mr. 
Drummond calls ‘The Renaissance of Worship’ (the demand 
for ‘sanctuaries rather than auditoriums’), it was felt that 
symbolism might be safely welcomed since there was no longer 
any real danger of the symbol being mistaken for what it 
symbolised. From the middle of the last century the Puritan 
has been forced to retreat from one position to another 
im ever-increasing doctrinal confusion; but without admit- 
ting defeat or coming to any definite terms with art. Yet 
art is a functional necessity for congregational prayer, .as 
in building the humblest of Primitive Baptist tabernacles. 
- It may be ignored, but the only alternative to it is bad 
* art. No self-denying ordinance can free the most rigid 
Puritan of his zsthetic responsibility, and that responsibility 
has steadily increased since the bottom dropped out of the ser- 
mon as the mainstay of public worship. Mr. Drummond 
insists that until Protestant art is brought into more vital con- 
tact with the life of the people it will continue to be a sickly 
'  hot-house plant uprooted from its native Catholic soil. He 
: fully realises, too, that ‘there is no excuse for traditionalism’ 


in new buildings. A living art cannot be transmitted by ‘mere - 


Classic or Gothic recitations’, or, as in America, by the naive 


building of stones collected from venerable European cathedrals ~ 


into the walls of modern churches complete with ‘education 
plants’ and Fellowship Rooms of the hotel lounge type. The 
Gothic Revival was the revival of an art that had long been 
repudiated as outworn by Protestants and Catholics alike. Yet, 
strangely enough, even today more churchgoers than not find a 

non-Gothic church ‘unlike a sacred edifice’, while those who have 


reacted against a narrow religious upbringing often cannot ~ 


bring themselves to admire the finest Gothic because ‘it is so 


essentially Christian’. What is even stranger is that counterfeit _ 
‘period styles’ are preferred to genuine examples. When Lord - 


Lothian offered to build a new Gothic church for Jedburgh in 


1875 on condition that the congregation abandoned the use of © 
the old Gothic Abbey, the congregation accepted with alacrity, 


and the good people of Dunfermline still elect to worship under 
sham-Gothic vaulting, and leave their historic Norman abbey. 
_ (ey no means a ruin) to the tourists. Perhaps the explanation 


uproarious audience amid profane allusions to the sacred services 
te which the building was dedicated’. Mr. Draummond’s 
eminently reasonable plea that _divinity students should be 
_ provide) deserves warm support. 


attic Wy te Fete ee ered eae eee ee 


"to express spiritual and intellectual values’. In condemning —_— 


___ is:_~‘that Scots churches were being used up to 1882 for 
__. ‘soirées, humorous entertainments and political meetings— 
when the candidate would mount the pulpit and address an 


given some guidance in art (which few of our universities 


Believing :n ‘a creative liberalism, which knows and is sym-_ 


- Protestant oArcliledhure™ a 


_ The Church Architecture of Protestantism. By Anies Landale Drummond. ay and = Clark. 13s. & 


the call for free and adventurous expression’, aes Drummond a 
turns to inquire how the laws of psychology may be applied to —_~ 
reconciling reverence and intimacy, the two sundered poles ; 
of Christian worship, in the fabric of the modern church. This 
is the least satisfactory and convincing section of what by. virtue . 
of its fine scholarship and frequent wit has otherwise every right eee 
to rank as a standard work. A wholly. inordinate length (and ars 
number of illustrations) is devoted to devotional innovations ce 


and building practice in America—a country which his con- > 


tributed nothing to church architecture except pretentiously f- “S 
eclectic imitations of the historic European styles. Mr. 
Drummond has a good deal to say in condemnation of ‘modern- oe 
istic’ churches, an unhappy word that can mean almost any- 

thing. He maintains that “ultra~modernists have not learned 
how to ennoble and transform engineering construction so as 


Otto Bartning’s churches for their ‘cold and office-like appear- _ 
ance, completely lacking the sense of Christian Fellowship and = 
the ““Numinous”’, he ignores Bartning’s latest design, the magni- Fa 
ficent Gustav-Adolf-Kirche in Berlin (as indeed most of the ~~ 
best recent German Protestant examples by Hoger, Steinberg, 2 
Latteyer, Wach and Roskotten, etc.), which is certainly no x 
‘machine for praying in’ and lends substance to none of these 
criticisms. Yet Mr. Drummond admits that in Germany alone __ @ 
(and from the eighteenth century onwards) there has been a 
conscious attempt to create a specific Protestant ecclesiology— : 
‘the absence of a rigid liturgical tradition prescribing a fixed = _ 5 
plan enabling German architects to innovate and experiment’— se 
and quotes (apparently approvingly) a leading German archi- 

tect’s opinion that ‘traditionalism in Germany has meant that 

the church, being out of keeping with its environment, gave the 


len 


impression of being out of date, insulated from the current of 
modern life’. é < 
Early Wisdom 

Had we been wise at birth, ~ oe 

We might have learned upon the breast Se 

From the heart beating without rest, © = 

What danger lies in sleep, — i 

What treachery in mirth. Pete oa eae Fe), 

In that blood-pulse, dark and deep, a 

We should have heard the tread = = 

Of hungers yet unlived, __ Se a 

- Of Jadas-words unsaid, © -. *- ©: See 

Deaths never to be shrived; oe SS RO ae 

- The fanatical procession 1 

Of faiths in counter-strife, = 5 

Men’s sanctified oppression 
Shes And vileness toeach other, = = 
~ +. “Alb-these lay there at rest. + ~/7 «= toe 
Upon our mother’s breast, - AP ay ne eee 
Sharing the stream of life. ane 

; RICHARD Caurca ‘= 


Battlefield oa 
‘Men in their prime, : a sis ARs” 


boys venerably young ae 
with all-unfaded brows, died here upon a time, , 


_ So heavy a wro: 2 aoe > 

how may this black world right ee3 
who trod them into slime. = 
Still inet put alder see es ma xi 
iene the stained. ih indo’ Ww a wang + 
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*ssed into a single volume. a record of the — 


This . tself is a feat, and the narrative is 
dinary skill. In the middle stands a 
t happened in the War. Before and after 
;. It is the bare bones of politics after the 
passed. The ashes of old quarrels and old enthu- 
d out evenly over 500 pages of well-tempered 
e and there a phrase of a paragraph illumin- 
e character of one or eb of the principal actors in the 
e— Asquith, for - ‘instance, and Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
. Ramsay MacDonald. But for the most part Mr. 
| confines © himself to a recital of what happened, 


a Beneath the surface, to estimate fundamental causes, or to dis- 
‘ cover Jas ‘consistent pees in events. If he had done so he would. 


re As: it is, ye chronicle ideneeyes oe ad for its eines 


Pe ‘want to read it through. It lends itself more to dipping into by 
e "chapters, or to consultation as a reference book. Used this way 
a ie its virtues are at once apparent. Moreover, to many readers its 

tone will seem just right—clear, tolerant, measured and impar- 
ote. 2 tral: But to others the attitude of magnanimous tolerance will be 

—_ ‘Tess congenial, and the impartiality occasionally — suspect. 

-._ Socialists will almost certainly complain that it is a° studied 

Se impartiality, anxious to admit that the Conservatives were not 

.« always right, or their opponents invariably wrong; that Mr, 

Somervell is not able to conceal entirely his admiration for the 


~ of view in any of the great post-War strikes; that when he comes 
to 1931 he is unmistakably on the side of the National Govern- 
_ ment, and that his. chapter on ‘its record to date comes very 
ee close to open justification and apology. Some touch of bias on 
_ one side or the other is inevitable. The events of the last twenty-. 
es ane years are both too recent and too important for anyone who 
has been actively concerned in them to survey them all at once 
ra aK with entirely unprejudiced eyes. It is not, necessarily, even a 
_ fault. But when it is not supported by any reasoned examination 


7 Pd 


4 A of fundamental causes and motives, it deserves to be more: 


se 


R* frankly acknowledged from the outset. 
=} 


ie Ba hecch Poems. By Dylan Thoinas 
Sunday Referee and Parton Bookshop. 3s. 6d. 


in 


‘, 
‘ 
j 
a _ poetry is its purely poetic force: ‘there is nothing in it that could 
be taken for prose: his thought seems to transmute itself natur- 
___ ally and continuously into imagery. The second is the Jimitation 
a yp of his poems to themes unpleasant or disgusting. The essential. 
principle of his poetry is delight, but the delight is bound to’ 
disgust in a very close and tenacious way. Such combinations 
Were common in Elizabethan and Jacobean poetry: one has only 
to think of Webster and Donne. But an imagination which deals. 
ere Sey - with such blind processes as the workings of lust and dissolution’ 


cs 
ad 


. “(which obsessed Webster and Donne, and Mr. Thomas as well) © 


must be detached and philosophical if it is to be poetical; for only - 
wee a philosophical contemplation of such things can give them 
dee meaning. When Mr. Thomas’ mind is detached sufficiently it 
re te can produce the most strange and sometimes beautiful images, 


zie _ as when he sees 

: Stik balasher: chidideen In these misthexe:. 
>. - Divide the day and night with fairy thumbs. 
_ When it is not detached it sometimes creates a fine and striking 
vi such as this: 
onvae “My hero bares my side and sees his heart 
_. "Tread, like a naked Vi 
Pras” 


The beach of flesh, eed: mid, her blood-red plait, ; 


_ poet’s mind is not free. Mr. Thomas’ questioning of life is essen- 
: hical in the sense that it is a questioning of life’s 
ta | Beginning and end; but the form which it takes, that is pre-natal 


CHOSEN to pes a chronicle rather than a ; 


t have filled the last quarter of a 


“its compactness, and its accuracy of detail. Not everyone will | 


_ House of Chamberlain; that his attitude to Labour is very gently © 
_ patronising; t that he shows little understanding of the real feeling” 
~ and real sincerity which may have underlain the workers’ point - 


"7 The -first thing that strikes one about Mr. Dylan Thomas’. 


aad which delight and disgust are . inextricably entangled, and the 


his meditations on these things sometimes deepen’ the horror 
_ which one naturally feels for them wi 


doubt, nevertheless, that Mr. Thomas is a poet of very unusual — 
endowment; the sensuous beauty of his images and the boldness — 
of his use of language prove that. His sense of form is extra- 
ordinarily sure for such a young poet. His mastery of invention 
is not, though it is generally best when it is most daring. But. 
there can be no doubt that this is one of the most remarkable 
volumes of postry ae have appeared during the last few years, 


A Plant-Hunter in Tibet _ = 
By F. Kingdon Ward. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


This is the story of the author’s twelfth big journey in Actas 
~ memorable venture which took him through unexplored parts: 


_ of Tibet in quest of rare plants and geographical information — 


—an accessory purpose being the making of a colour film, 
which ought to be no less thrilling than the book is. The 
success of the. journey may be gauged by the facts that a big 


- range of mountains, whose existence, until then, had been 


barely-rumoured, was discovered and crossed; and seeds of 
over a hundred new plants were brought back. Garden lovers 
-as well as scientists will once again rejoice, and so will readers. 
- There is no need to tell those of them who remember Captain 
Kingdon Ward’s previous books—and especially. The Romance 


of Plant Hunting and Plant Hunting on the Edge of the World— 


that he is a writer of rare skill and imagination. Whether he 
talks of mountains or of flowers, of men and customs, or of 
climates and adventures, he is always direct and terse and ~~ 
Here are two examples at random: 


_° Imagine a cherry tree eighty foot high, not yet in leaf. The ie 


carmine buds, in clusters, droop over gracefully and burst like red 
stars showered from a rocket till the whole tree is enveloped in a deep 
carmine cloud. An avenue of the Carmine Cherry would be a sight 
for the gods. 


The storm was over. A tempestuous calm succeeded. The peaks. 


were reappearing, dead white in their clean new shrouds; they looked 
ghastly and corpse-like, Suddenly the tip of Chémbé itself appeared, — 


- floating on a bank of cloud, the rest of the mountain being hidden. It 
was a wonderful vision, just that dead white cone, crystallising out of 
<r shapeless mist, faint at first, then 1 more sharply outlined. 


Minuet. By F.C. Papen: ‘Dent. 15s. 


This. ‘Critical Survey of French and English Liteiaty 1 Ideas 
in the Eighteenth Century’ is a model of the academic work, 
stuffed as it is with erudition, written with a light, ronning: 
pen, and diversified with wit. It is divided into three parts: 
- the first dealing with drama, the next and shortest with poetry, 
the last with the novel. Much of the first part is not, strictly 
speaking, literary criticism at all: it is that sub-department of 


sociology known as historical criticism; but since this part is 


very entertaining no one will grudge Professor Green that 
excursus. The rest is more legitimate criticism, but not so 
amusing, since comparative criticism of this kind (and+Mr. 
Green is concerned with the interaction of the two literatures) 
seems invariably to entail synopses of plots, which are never 


easy reading. The national forms of drama are well distinguished, 
_ though one may have a few quarrels with Mr. Green. He does: 


not quite seem to see what early eighteenth century English 
tragedy was trying to do, how it tried to handle the decaying 
Restoration tradition: and when he remarks that English: 
comedy on the whole used for its material eccentric characters 
(humours) and odd situations, whereas the French relied on’ 
character, one is inclined to object that until Marivaux, with 
the solitary instance of Le Sage’s Turcaret, French comedy 


‘was made up of eccentrics and situations—Dancourt, Dufresny, 


Baron, who were overtopped by Regnard. 
The section on poetry is extremely interesting, especially 
where Léonard, Bertin, and Parny are considered. It is 


- delightful to find Burke given his due, though ‘Burke’s Enquiry 


was more than the Art poétigue of eighteenth-century England, 
since an Art poétigue, like a royal commission; simply reaffirms 
a long-established practice.” It may*‘astonish us to learn that 
“it was through Pope that the religious spirit, by way of Fontanes, 
re-entered French imaginative literature’, but a good case is 
made for this theory. This section is most illuminating, though 


ie post-mortem. imagery, is ate its nature apialaes RAS 


ut achieving the clear- ‘ns 
ness and objectivity of Webster’s and Donne’s. There is no 
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‘The section on the a is ke most perestacs of all, 
perhaps because the novel was the only really live form in that 
century. There are admirable analyses of Manon Lescaut as 


- opposed to Moll Flanders, comparisons of Richardson with 


Rousseau, remarks on Smollett and Fielding, excellent work on 


_ Rétif de la Bretonne and Diderot, though we wish that in 


dealing with this last Mr. Green had said something about — 
Le Neveu de Rameau. Though he deals with the great seducers, 
and analyses" Liaisons Dangereuses, we hear little about the 
smaller people, such as Crébillon the younger; after all Le 
Sopha was soon translated into English. Nor is there any 
“mention of the oriental tale which was popular in both countries, 
and we hear nothing of De la Morliére, Fromaget, or De 
- Boufflers. A study of this sort of thing from a Green would 


be very welcome. 


The main thesis of this book is one which the present reviewer 
‘would heartily endorse, namely, that there is really very little 
influence either way. Art follows a national tradition: if it 
accepts anything from another country it is that social and 
intellectual conditions are such as to make it likely that it would 
have invented the thing for itself anyway. Where there is 
copying, it is usually of the wrong thing, and a universally 
accepted writer is usually a second rate one because he does not 
embody the genius of his nation. Mr. Green makes this point 
again and again, and is mercifully dead set against the ones 

en France kind of thesis. There are certain critical estimates 
in this book which will not meet with agreement. It does not 
seem subtle enough to say that the essence of Iago is his dupli- 
city: if, like Mr. Green, you go to Congreve for esprit you are 
going for the wrong thing: Mr. Shaw is not merely a ‘national 
jester’, and to talk of Sterne’s ‘salacious innuendoes’ is surely 
at this date a crying critical blunder. But these are only small 
flaws in an admirable and lucid book, very readable, very 
informative, full of fun, and which should put a formidable 
spoke in the wearyingly rotating Great Wheel of which the 
compartments are ‘the Sea ence of something or somebody on 
somebody else’: : 5 


Return to Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad_ 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad has set out to do for England what M. Julien 


Benda did for France a good many years ago in Belphégor (the 
Baal to whom we have bowed the knee is the cult of emotion at 
the expense of reason) and La trahison des clercs. 
as a Frenchman, attributed the trouble chiefly to the social 
predominance of women and his villain was a professional - 
philosopher, Bergson. Mr. Joad’s villains are D. H. Lawrence 


_ and an unprofessional philosopher, Mr. Aldous Huxley, and, - 


more generally, the low-brow public. There is another, and 
very important, difference: whereas M. Benda had a strong 
‘down’ on music as the emotional art par excellence, Mr. Joad 
exalts it above all other arts. The fact is, Mr. Joad-is very far 
from being an out-and-out rationalist. He is rather a knight- — 
errant who has mounted his war-horse to go to the rescue 
of those ‘distressed dowagers of philosophy’, as he calls them, 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness, and of the old culture of which 
they were a main support. 

_ His starting-point is a practical one—namely, the actual effects 
on modern life of the new decrying of reason; this affords him 
a good chance of letting fly at the things he most dislikes in 
contemporary life, and incidentally of giving us some engaging 
side-lights on his own private habits. Some of his arrows have 
perhaps lost a little of their sharpness from constant use, but 
the attack is in most respects well enough directed. These 
abuses are not, however, peculiar to our age. The majority — 
-eyen of the upper classes has always been low-brow in its 
pleasures (Mr. Joad-seems a little inclined to idealise the past 
in. this respect); what is new is that the ‘clerks’—7.e, the 
-intellectuals—now deliberately preach the. low-brow- gospel. - 


_ Thus Mr. Joad is naturally led to consider the theoretical 


foundations of low-browism. It is paradoxical, as he realises 


hee himself, to accuse Mr. Huxley, the arch-highbrow, under this 


head; but it is just this that is typical of your treasonable 
clerk, that he does not know where he is leading his fellows. 
Mr. Huxley’ 's treason consists in having announced that our 
thinking is hopelessly subjective except when it is purely 
_ scientific: in other words, Beauty and Goodness are Hicrely pro- 
_jections of our own desires and inclinations. — sty oe 


- de ae ea te 


- itself a qualification for writing such a book, thousands of people 


M. Benda, . 


regions 4nd oF sense-experience altogether, as. it t must do 
is to perceive values, */- - by 
Mr. Joad conceives of experience ‘as divided ‘into as 
“mental levels, each more emancipated than the one be ow it. 
from direct contact with matter, with awareness of sense-data 
at the bottom and perception of values at the top, this 
a region ‘beyond the confines of thought” into which the» 
mind, under the right discipline, -May occasi j 
through’ or ‘jump’, At this point he necessa 
“mystical, and it is obviously unfair to ask the my 
precise account of his beatific vision; but Mr. Joad’s 
to be predominantly esthetic in character. He seems t 
_that it is the great musicians who most often ‘break 
to this transcendent region, and next to them the philo 
(and even mathematicians) because, i in its thightst reaches, 
sophy transcends reason. = aren 
Return to Philosophy has all Mr. ae ‘accustanaadl vigour; ae 
and if a philosophically trained reader should object that ~ 
he disposes of a good many questions rather too easily, he — 
‘might reply that he refers him several times to his larger and 
more academic works. As a ‘popular attack on certain ipeaee 
of contemporary life. and a- re-affirmation of ancient cultural — 
values, it is to be welcomed. = 


* 
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Intelligent Listening.to Music. . a 

By William Johnson. Pitman. 58st deo ee <= 
Here is an honest book whose contents eae exactly fae ¥. 
the promise of its title. The special quality of the book, its down=— - 
right practicality, comes from a fact that might, at first sig et ; 
appear to be against it—its author is mot a professional musician: 
‘Now if that negation (plus, of course, a love of music) wer 2 


could turn author and we could have as many writers as reads 
But Mr. Johnson adds to his negative: qualification (w: 
enables him to see things from the quite untechnical standpoi 
of his intended clients) a positive one of a very definite kir 
- He is not a professional musician but he is a professio 
teacher, giving many lessons per week to children of vary 
ages, in the subject that school timetables -call “Ene ei 


bringing certain pena minds into contact swith one > anothe + 
the mind of the ordinary person, with a hundred human intere 
of which music is but one, and the mind of the eee 


of communication with his fellows: : 
The text expounded is this (italicised in the pees 4 inode oes 
tion, as it shall be italicised here)—‘A true understanding of the Ey 
art seldom develops until we have cultivated attentive and well~ ‘ans 
directed listening over a long period of time’; ‘And the exposition : 
consists of an explanation of what that double term ‘attentive 
and well-directed’ really means: it seems impossible that any 
reader who means business should go through the book’ ‘@ tar 
process not to be hurried, by the way) without finding his will 
to ‘attention’ strengthened and the ‘direction’ of his atte: 
better orientated. Beyond one or two practical devices, the pr 
duct of ingenuity and teaching experience, there is no 
this book that cannot be found in certain of its predecessors i 
it has a special: quality arising from its schoolmaster fo) 
concentrates on doing, every chapter being followed b 
and Exercises’ (these particularly valuable to | 
possesses a gramophone). On the ‘doing’ side, then, the book is ‘; 
very strong: that is where the teacher-author speaks as a pl : 
fessional, for it is his daily function to induce young hu to 
‘do’ things and so to teach themselves. On the side 
tion the book is less strong, for in his knowledge of 
-calities of music — cepectally the details of its h 


mainly fori other poole Ss _text-books. 


a ee ie PDE 


Pigeon Hoo 


Roger Pippett : Darly Herald. 


“‘Bleetric. It vikratés with life. You will come out with sa ne hair on end and your skin tingling.’ — 


Appointment in Samarra — 
A novel by John O’Hara 


' *] shall be astonished if Mr. O’Hara’s American novel does not make a “sensation” over here. I found 


it absorbing. In addition to wondering what the author would dare next, I was kept wondering 
what would happen next. Mr. O’Hara can tell a story with tantalising skill and an impressive 


- The Daring Young Man 


on the Flying Trapeze 


William Saroyan 


‘I think he may. become the Artist of the future 


- Tread this book with a most vivid enjoy- 


ment.’—John Collier: Daily Telegraph. 7/6: 


_ accumulation of power.’—John Brophy: Time and Tide. 7/6 


English Illustration: 


The Nineties 
by J. H. Thorpe 


Mr. Thorpe’s book tae for the nineties what 
Mr. Gleeson White’s well-known book did many 
years ago for the sixties,and will be equally indis- 
pensable to collectors and amateurs of English 
illustrations. 125 illustrations. 30/- 


The Reign of King George V 
An English Chronicle by D. C. Somervell 


‘Exactly the book we needed for the Silver Jubilee’—British Weekly. ‘The most valuable review of 


recent history that has appeared.’-—Observer. ‘A fascinating book . 


Ne ews Chronicle. 


Loved River 3 
by H. R. Jukes 


‘One is grateful for this book, written with a_ 


lively delight in all things living; all sorts of 
delightful people. The beok to buy for an 
angler.’—Angler’s News. 7/6 


. . liveliness, wit, shrewdness.’— 
12/6 


Jock of the Islands 
by John Cromar 


A fascinating account of early days in the 
South Seas when the islands were in an entirely 
savage state. ‘The verve and raciness make 
the hook a delight to read.’—Books of the Month. 
16 photographs. 8/6 


_ Second large impression 
Return to Philosophy 
C. E. M. Joad 


‘Wit and broad humour and solid argument are well mixed. The liveliest essay in philosophy that 


we have met for some time.’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘An exhilarating book.’—New Statesman. 7/6 


Idle Warriors 
a novel by Bertram Ratcliffe 


A splendid novel of captivity and escape written 
with magnificent animation. «7/6 
Second Impression 


by Franklin Lushington 
‘Delightful reading, a companionable book 


: which will make the unhappy city-dweller’s 


mouth water.’-—Manchester Guardian. 7/6 
. Recommended by the Book Society. 


~ Poems 


My Next Bride 
a novel by Kay Boyle 


‘Vigorous, stimulating, striving, lyrical, and 
very individually alive..—Scotsman. ‘A real 
writer with a depth of drama, observation and 
gift for satire. —New Statesman. 1/6 


The Exemplary Mr. Day 
by Sir Samuel. Scott 


‘ Admirable ... not only for its background of 
the exemplary Mr. Day (author of Sandford and 
Merton), but also for the charming background 
of eighteenth-century “ intellectual ” society.’— 
Howard Spring. - 8/6 
Recommended by the Book Society 


- by Herbert Read 


> The definitive edition. 7/6 


FABER & FABER 


es 


~— 


~ by Colin Walkinshaw 


Be ee 
BROADCAST © 


WORD 


by A. Lloyd James 


** Scholarly and scrupulous.'’—Times. 


* Stimulating and valuable.’’ 
——Manchester Guardian. 


“A ‘landmark in the development of, 
- language.”’-—Western Mail. . 


THE SCOTS 
TRAGEDY 


In this brilliant book Scotland is treated, 
almost for the first time, as a nation in 
her own right. 


A guide to the leading controversies of the day. 
-3s. 6d. net 


Entirely new and revised edition. 


J. M. Keynes says: “An excellent little 


book.” 


THE NEW 
WORLD SERIES 


Two New Volumes, each 5s. net 


EDUCATION 
AND THE 


CITIZEN 


by E. A. Loftus, M.A., B.Sc. 


A searching criticism of the present educa- 
tional system, with a constructive plan for 
its reform.’ 


PLAIN ORDINARY 
MAN 


by Arthur Radford 


A unique review of the lives of the average 
man and woman of this country. 


ROUTLEDGE | e KEGAN ‘PAUL 


7S. 6d. net = 


7s. 6d. net 


| “THE I LIBRARY OF SCIENCE "AND: | 
‘CULTURE. Edited by Prof. Hi. Levy 


PROBLEMS OF DESTINY 


WILLIAM . RO TLINE PATERSON — 


In this work the author has set down, in a style 

which is a delight in itself, the rare fruit of © 

long reflections on the problems of life and 
happiness which vex the hearts of all thinking: — ago 
men and women. A book to be read and re-read. 


fee 7/6 net 


‘SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


AND SOCIAL NEEDS 


PROF. jaan HUXLEY ~ 


“Such a book as this, simply and vneabe ede: 
expounding genuinely important facts, discoveries, - _ 
and theories, cannot but make for a more intelli- 
gent attitude to science and for a proper — 


appreciation of its ends.” "THE SCOTSMAN. 
Allustrated Cloth 7/6. net 


THE WEB OF 


THOUGHT AND ACTION 


An Experiment in Philosophy 
by EN ee 
PROF. H. LEVY and ‘Opheraa 


“He has written -a very stimulating and illu- 
minating book which is one of the-best- popular™ 
statements of dialectical materialism I have seen 


in English..—T7T/IME AND TIDE. 


~ 


Cloth 1/6 We 


pMNAGLE call 


LLEWELYN POWYS 


Mr. Llewelyn Powys, from his isolated look-out ~ 
-on the Dorset Downs, brings an extraordinarily 
fresh, stimulating, and provocative point of view 
to bear on the art of living. And what magic 

there is in his style! _ 


With Portrait of Author Cloth 3/6 net 


DID JESUS EVER LIVE? 


ot: GORDON RYLANDS, B.A,, BSc. 


A clear and temperate statement, by a profound 
scholar, of the theory, based upon iene 
research, that the founder of Christianity never 
really existed, and is, in fact, a legendary 
creation. The author points out that this book is 
is no sense an attack upon the Christian fe nay 


h 2/6 net 


London:, WATTS & co. 
Johnson’s iCoure Fleet bikes E.C. 4 


a prcinoest ; 


the Beer ine peerein of Commerce, which was 


Lar Ss a ea oe ‘the country pe ebaiye eat in working 
class of materials not as yet frequently used by economic 


_ mercial relationships had to be ‘defined anew to meet the 


¥. 3 


might be slaves in Northern Nigeria whose position is well 
_ compared by Mr. Macinnes to that of the freed men of the “e 


pt recoils ae he Rismchester Commercial Somety 4 
), the Manchester Commercial Association (1845-~ 


Faas coast and resold at Havanna and Rio for as ; much. a 
In. consequence British efforts to stop the trade only achi wa 


_ the last pages of the book describe the slavery still uly & 


, and ald often: be cheated? for ‘about. £4 on 


limited success at vast cost. In the final stages, when efforts were _ > 
made to stop slavery in Africa itself, thelevil association of the 

word made English reformers try to uproot a system which __ 
seemed to the Africans a perfectly natural relationship. Men — eae 


Roman Emperors, a privileged and rather insolent class. But 


Abyssinia and in China, for ‘there is still work to do’, 29k 3 


Gobfucius i inva Tail:-Coat a, Riss ae 
. By Maurice Dekobra. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. a 
‘The title i is, perhaps, i in dubious taste; and neither in this nor in S 
its original form (Confucius en pull-over) does it offer any guide” 4 
to the contents of the book. This is simply a very readable, often. (3 
wise, often amusing, entirely superficial volume of Chinese. “i 


a story. The conjunction of expanding industrialism’ aud war 
brought many problems to Manchester business men. The new © 
_ factory masters challenged the old merchant employers: com-— 


r ig changed industrial. relationships: the widened scale of the cotton, 
aot industry necessitated the recasting of commercial policy so that - 
_ new markets might be acquired and old ones more successfully ~ 
z - developed: common interests, whether in regard to trade or ~ 
communications or commercial policy called for organisation : 
and defence. The main concern of Dr. Redford’s book is with © 
the building up of the agencies through which these common ~ 
= interests were secured and with their practical influence. There - 


_ are valuable chapters on the War and post-War vicissitudes of » 


Manchester trade, on the effects of foreign tariffs on the export > 
~~ & of Manchester wares, on the free trade struggle, on currency - 
and banking questions, on inland transport. postal services, 


_ joint-stock legislation and cotton supplies. The picture given ~ 


ety Dr. Redford of the difficulties of what contemporaries called _ 
_ ‘the restrictive system’ is concrete: it explains the urgency of - 


3 the need for permanent associations among business men and | 
for the co-operation of these associations in pressing their 
_ claims upon the Legislature. DS ae “ohh! is illuminated at — 


_ many points in this useful book. 


- 


© Hagin and Slavery 
By C. M. Macinnes. Reh 7s. 6d. 


Mr. C. M. Macinnes, the Reader in Imperial History at Bristol, | 


travel sketches by a celebrated French fiction-king. As his pub 
lishers remind us, ‘over 4,000,000 copies of Dekobra’s novels © , 
have been sold. They have been translated into twenty-three = 
languages’. Clearly a survey by so obedient 'a servant of the read= 4 
ing masses must carry some weight. What is the secret of M. : , 
Dekobra’s magic? Like his compatriot Paul Morand, and like our / A 
own Aldous Huxley, he is primarily a professional entertainer in ; 
the world of letters; unlike either, he is never hampered by seri= _ 

ous intellectual preoccupations. His tone is democratic. .He is, | 

moreover, a cunning literary chef, catering for the jaded palate 


‘rather than the empty belly. Thus he is excellently qualified to — 


discourse upon certain aspects of Chinese life—among them, of 

course, the gastronomical. As his Peking host says, “There are 

only two nations in the world who understand the art of eating— 

the French and the Chinese. All the rest merely satisfy hunger’. © ¥ 
So M. Dekobra will regale you with 'tales of ‘drunken shrimps’ (a , 
dish), ‘cricket matches’ (the insect kind), Chinese writing (‘in 

24 hours’), Chinese poetry and, above all, Chinese women. At 


the other end of the scale he will curdle your blood with his tours — 


to a nocturnal underworld surging with beggars, thieves, lepers — 
and even corpses. ‘Peking’, he says, in one of those pithy 

epitomes for which he is famous, ‘is a magnificent brocade alive 
with vermin’. For Peking substitute China, spin out the phrase ° 
to a yarn, of two hundred pages, and you have this book. - 


' Twenty-two chapters, of which each snapshots a city or a 


Picturesque ‘type’, are linked lightly together by an. improb- — 


_ able story of a Russian ex-Prince, a Chinese war-lord and two ° 


_ almond-eyed temptresses who double-cross each other in big 
' deals of contraband arms and opium. M. Dekobra, shrewd, witty 


gives, in 200 pages, a singularly succinct and graphic account of © 


£; to the nineteenth-century naval activities by European powers 


3 - in human flesh was not taken for granted until the reign of 


_ the whole story of Negro slavery from its Elizabethan beginnings ~ 


to suppress what remained of the trade. He brings out a little _ 
_known side of the story at the beginning showing how the trade . 


Charles II. Before that it was generally regarded with contempt. — 
ons He quotes an Englishman i in 1620 saying the English ‘were a | 
, _ people who did not deal in any such commodities, neither did — 
4 " we sell one another, or any that had our own shapes’ and the © 
African Company did not make specific reference to the slave 
_ trade before 1663. It was the growing importance « of tobacco and ° 


sugar, grown on large plantations, which promoted a change 
ee = feeling. Mr. Macinnes traces the trade through its golden 


period from 1663 to the end of the eighteenth century, making 


Sane ure, in particular, of the evidence given before Parliament in 


Kee the later years of that century to pamphlets and to instructions ° 


ee to the captains of slavers. If all went well, a trader could make 
ig three separate profits, from selling a cargo of goods in Africa, 
; taking a cargo of slaves to America, and selling a third cargo of 
colonial produce at the end of the homeward journey. The ex- 


x 


- 
as 
~ 
~ 


ated by panic, and Mr. Macinnes judges that conditions in the 
” islands were somewhat harder than on the main continent of 

_ America. Invention, increasing the profits to be made in cotton 
and sugar particularly, gave a great impetus to plantation slavery 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, just- when the 


Bs abolitionists in Britain were achieving the abolition of the trade. 
- Thus in Cuba and Brazil i in the first half of the last century the 


treme severity of plantation slavery in the West Indies is shown 
in a study of the legislation, which becomes increasingly domin- 


_ Recipes of All Nations. By Countess Morphy 


and discreet, leaves you to discern the residue of truth. His views 
on the future of China are neither original nor uncontroversial, » 
but his ingeniously elaborate analogy between China today and . 
medizval France deserves more than our indulgent smiles 


_ Herbert Joseph for Selfridges. 3s. 6d. ae Fi. 


The gastronomic art, in so far as it flourishes in this country, | 

should receive a decided impetus from this enterprising collec » 

tion of recipes for national dishes of all kinds. Eighteen coun-" : - 
tries have been laid under contribution by the Countess Morphy > a 
who has picked out typical soups, fish dishes, entrées, sweets, - 


-etc., current in each, and has given the recipes for them in a- 


simple form practicable for an English kitchen. Here—to pick ° 
at random—are recipes for bouillabaisse, bécasses flambées, ° 
ravioli, zabaione, turron de Gandia, Wiener Schnitzel, Rollmopse, : _ 
Bortch, American pot roast,- strawberry. shortcake, Madras ° 
curry, bird’s nest soup with chicken, and a hundred and one > ‘ 
other delicacies more heard of than seen in London. Not but . 

what London possesses restaurants of all these nations which - 

can cater for the gastronome in most of these respects. Still, 

thanks to Messrs. Selfridge, he can now proceed with some con- - 

fidence to transplant these dishes from the restaurant to his ' 

house, if he can find a cook or wife daring enough to try them, ~ 

There is nothing really formidable about most “of the recipes - 

here given; and, to make matters still easier, Messrs. Selfridge - 

(who alone sell the book) announce on its cover that they supply 

all the necessary ingredients. So now for Bombay Duck, crad © 

omelette or ‘mutton with almonds and honey’! 
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ey Next Bride. By Kay Boyle. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


NE cannot read Miss Kay Boyle without being aware 
that she isa writer of original talent. Her way of looking 
at things and describing them is continuously, almost 
stubbornly, individual. As an artist she makes no con- 
cessions, with her own knowledge, to the prejudices of the read- 
ing public. Consequently she is a writer whose work has to be 
treated with respect. Yet the final impression that one receives 
from this last novel of hers, as from its predecessors, is that it 


misses with the most scrupulous and painstaking ingenuity ordi-~ 


nary truths about human nature which are known to many people 
and are the basis of all good imaginary descriptions of life, how- 
ever subtle these may be in their further implications. The peo- 
ple she describes in My Next Bride are drawn mainly from 
American Bohemian colonies in Paris. They are people trying 
their best to be extraordinary and even geniuses, and Miss 
Boyle portrays them with great skill, but in most cases at their 
face value, accepting them as they seem to be. She portrays them 
with sympathy if not with understanding, and this is probably 
what Mr. Geoffrey Faber means when he says in a note on the 
dust cover that ‘the impression remaining in one’s mind after 
the book is finished is of a Christ-like charity and pity, which 
makes -all conventional judgments wear a shoddy look’. Miss 
Boyle’s judgments are certainly never conventional in the ordin- 
ary sense, but neither are they simply human, that is judgments 
which could be applied to human beings as human beings, no 
matter whether they were conventional or unconventional in 
themselves. She produces a series of portraits of people busily 
dramatising themselves, who as human beings remain quite in- 
explicable. It is as if she were hypnotised by the faces they pre- 
sent to the world and had no choice but to present these faces 
exactly as they are, with an almost pious fidelity. But the faces 
are not real faces at all. 

Victoria John, a penniless American girl trying to earn her 
living in Paris, is the chief figure in the story. She comes in con- 
tact first with the American dancer, prophet, poet and painter 
Sorrel, and for a time joins his artist colony. Sorrel is the most 


‘ convincing character in the book;. but that, one feels when one 


turns to Miss Boyle’s other characters, is because the face he pre-. 
sents to the world is so naively unconvincing that not even an 
unconventional taste could swallow it. The description of his 
colony with its perpetual dirt and hypocrisy broken by bouts of 
sordid squabbling is the best thing in the book. But when 
Victoria meets Antony Lister, the rich young. American artist 
and amateur, one does not know where one is. This is from the 
chapter in which he introduces himself to Victoria: 

-He said they had just come back from Egypt, and he turned out his 
pockets to show her the corners of sand still left in them. 

* That’s enough to bring back of a place’, he said. The grains of it 

came out with his handkerchief and said hush across the Papers on the 
table, “It gives you the split hoof of a camel or whatever ‘You want to 
remember. It’s the first time I’ve walked up this side of the street. I 
always take the other. I believe in embassies, and always in the 
emissary of the soul. The patterns on these walls take the sight right 
out of the eye like an operation. My name’s Antony’, he said, his eyes 
escaping. ‘I believe in bone’. 
The only explanation one can think of for such a piece of dia- 
logue from a writer of Miss Boyle’s talent is that she must some 
time have met people who talked like that, and, being a scru- 
pulous artist, had no alternative but to reproduce what she heard, 
accepting it as part of experience. She never judges, Mr. Faber 
says in praise of her; but here obviously was a case for judgment, 
and indeed it is hard to see how a novelist can describe any in- 
cident without forming an opinion about it. Instead of judging, 
Miss Boyle underlines everything consistently, the true and the 
false, the important and the unimportant alike, and tries togive 
her subject-matter significance in that way. When the under- 
lining coincides with something true in the description she is 
clearly a writer of quite unusual originality; but this ‘book 
shows that it can coincide with anything. Yet My Next Bride 
is so good where it is good that it will easily repay the exaspera- 
tion of reading it. 


The other two books in this list are first novels, both of. 


much higher quality than the usual. As the Fool is a story of 
Ireland at the time when the Sinn Feiners and the Black and 
Tans were at war. Mr. Plunkett seems to have taken part in 
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As the Fool. By Francis Plunkett. Wishart. ys 6d. 
Strange Journey. By Maud Cairnes. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. - 


Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR 


‘pleasant but undistinguished suburban housewife, and Lady 


_ which Miss Cairnes conveys in this witty and delightful form ta 


that quarrel, and ‘spent some time in Mountjoy Prison on’. 
account of his political activities’, the dust cover tells us. He 
describes the fortunes of Charles Bartigo, a young Irishman who 
fought in the War and on his return to Ireland threw himself. 
into the Sinn Fein movement. At his best Mr. Plunkett is an 
unusually vivid writer. The description of a country merry- 
making with which the book begins is excellently-done and has. = 
a fine wit and freshness of observation and vigour of style. 
The party is held to celebrate the enlistment of two young 

men in 1914, and is described at some length presumably to = 
give a picture of pre-War Ireland before the troubles began. 3 
Next we are shown Charles: Barrigo returning four years later, © ; 
still a soldier. He deserts and joins the Republicans. Along 

with a few followers he captures an English munition lorry. — 

This exploit is finely related, without exaggeration and with | tS 
great exactitude. But the most impressive part of the story is = — 
the account of the Black and Tan expedition of retaliation which 
was sent to the neighbourhood where the capture took piace. zB 


Whether Mr. Plunkett is as impartial here as he is in other 3 
parts of his novel it is hard to say; some. of the incidents seem: : 
too excessive, too coloured with purposeless malignity to be 3 

4 


quite convincing. The actual-events he describes may have: 
happened, but one feels that he does not account fully enough: - 
for the motives that made theny possible: fear is: often the thing 

that drives people to commit-wanton cruelti¢s. But. for the: 

greater part of the book, when Mr. Plunkett is writing about 

people and scenes that he knows intimately, he gives the feeling’ 

of being both fair and sympathetic, He is never brutal for the 

sake of effect. He writes with as much- pleasure about the 

peaceful life of the Irish peasants as about the shooting down of. ia 
men andthe burning of houses. He has a freshinterestinallthe 
aspects of the life he describes that makes all the detail of his 

pictures fascinating and alive. There are one ‘or two lapses). 

however, in this general level of excellence which are hard to - 
account for. One is the description of Charles’ love episode with ° 
Angela Davy, an innocent young Irish girl, which is inexplicably 

sentimental in the work of ‘such an intelligent writer. His 

portraits of the Anglo-Irish gentry. are excruciatingly bad in 

another style: the painstakingly facetious. But when he writes 

about the people he knows he is very good indeed. 

Strange Journey is a serious fantasy: Polly Wilkinson, a 


Elizabeth Forrester, a refined but unhappy aristocrat, find that 
they are forced every now and then by some psychological ae 
necessity to exchange their bodies and surroundings. A theme 
such as this could easily have degenerated into farce: the great 
virtue of Miss Cairnes’ handling of it is that she actually tries 
to imagine fairly consistently how her two women would behave 
in each other’s place, thus providing a handy and practical _ 
criticism of the mode of life of two social classes. The ordinary 
commonplaces of Polly’s conversation become either facetious 
or ironical when she utters them as Lady Elizabeth; what is 
expected in the circle she knows is regarded as the wildest 
eccentricity in the one she is translated into; she is shocked, 
nonplussed;- sometimes revolted, but manages to steer her way os 
fairly safely by using her commonsense. The social criticism e 


is very often penetrating. Unfortunately, after carrying the 

fantasy through for two-thirds of the way with the greatest 
spirit and point, she allows it to collapse towards the end into 
complete inanity. Lady Elizabeth and Polly meet; they decide 
to control their transferences; Lady Elizabeth engineers a 
business promotion for Polly’s husband; Polly straightens out 
Lady Elizabeth’s matrimonial difficulties; wit and intelligence _ > 
evaporate visibly from the characters and the story alike, : 
nothing is left but a conventional happy ending. It is a pity, < 
for the style and temper of the story. are sdesireni: ae, som . 

catastrophe occurs, 


Mr. Muir also recommends: The Shadow Before, by William 
Rollins, Jr. (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.); One Light Burning, 

Hutchinson (Cassell, 7s. 6d.); Damnation of Mr. Zin 
Graham Sutton (Cape, 7s. 6d.); and Sod Wolves, 
Mazeline (Lovat Dickson, 10s. 6d.). ‘ =: 


